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— 
‘son. Atthe dawn of May Morning, the lads and lasses left 
their towns and villages, and repairing to the woodlands, by | 
sound of music, they gathered the “Jay, or blossomed branches | 
of the trees, and bound them with wreaths of flowers; then 
returning to their homes by sunrise, they decorated the lat- 
| ticesand doors with the sweet-suelling spoil of their joyous 
| journey, and spent the remaining hours in sports and past- | 
| times. 


THE MERRY MONTH CF MAY. 


To-monnow, dear reader, it will he May—rosy-footed May! 
‘The mont of lov: Rg as some have called it:— 
+Also, in calendars, the month of May 
Is marked the mouth of Love—two lovers stray 
In the old wood cuts ina forest green, 
Looking their love into each others eyes 
And dreaming of happiness that never dies; 
Aad Gave they eae aR WES GE, | A gatherer of notices respecting our old pastimes says, *The 
rong dhe preereoenm saene ak jafter part of May Day is chiefly spent in dancing round a tall 
; pole, which is called a May Pole; which being placed ina} 
convenient part of the village, stands there, as it were consc- | 
‘erated to the Godess of Flowers, without the least violation 
offered to it, in the whole circle of the year”? * One who was 
jan implacable enemy to popular sports, relates the fetching in 
'of the May from the woods. ‘But,’ says he, ‘their chiefest 
| jewell they bring from thence is their Maie Poole, whiche they 
bei : | bring home with greate veneration, as thus: ‘They have twen- 
The voice of | tie or fortie yoke of oxen, every oxe havyng a sweete nosegaie 
of flowers tyed on the tippe of his hornes, and these oxen 
drawe home this Maie Poole, which is covered all over with 
; lowers and hearbes, bounde rounde aboute with stringes, from 
the top to the bottome, and sometymes painted with variable 


Iris in May that Spring is with us once more, pacing the 
earth in all the primal pomp of her beauty, with flowers and 
eft airs and the song of birds everywhere about her, and the 
sky and the bright clouds above. But there is one thing want- 
ing, to give that lappy completeness to her advent, whieh 
yelonged to it in the elder times; and without which it is like 


beautiful melody without words, or a beautiful flower with- 


out scent, or a beautiful face without a soul. 
man is no longer heard, hailing her approach as she hastens to 
bless him; and his choral symphonies no longer meet and bless 
erin return—bless her by letting her behold and hear the hap- 
piness that she comes to create. ‘The soft songs of women are 


no longer blended with her breath as it whispers among the 
new leaves; their slender feet no longer trace her footsteps in 
the fields and woods and way-side copses, or dance delighted 





colours, with twoo or three hundred men, women, and children 
followyng, it, with greate devotion. And this beying reared 
up, with handkerchiefes and flagges streamyng on the toppe, 


” he tlowery offerings that she prompte i . 
measures round the flowery offerings that she prompted their | they strawe the grounde aboute, binde greene boughes about 


wa ‘are aly illage creer Sy ; : 
iovers to place ear eng 7 the vil ri apo ven the | it, sett up sommer haules, bowers and arbours hard by it. And 
ittle children themselves that have an instinct for the springy | ,), we ' 2 ee 

wry cota ane Pie Sate en doar em “ol then fall they to banquet and feast, to leape and daunce aboute 
und feel it to the very Lips « : scl ¢ P ang |it, as the Heathen people did at the dedication of their idollesy 
“= . . : ying tr w - . . : 
ay come upon them without <nowing from , rence the im-| whereof this is a perfect patterne, or rather the thynge 
yuloe of happiness that they feel proceeds, or whither it tends. | ;,..if¢ 1+ 
Woe call? sj 7 swe cr } . ; ei * Ss ° 
We call, says Mr. Leigh Hunt, we call upon the admirers of} A poet who has not versified, (Mr. Washington Irving@ays, 
the good and beautiful to help us in rescuing nature from ob- | qr cial never forget the delight I felt on first seeing a May 

: Noi eis Cmceneme ial sealed = lave 7 cr a : Sa 
All you that are lovers of nature in books,—lovers of |Pole. Itwas onthe banks of the Dee, close by the picturesque | 
2 ; . % P | old bridge that stretches across the river froin the quaint little | 
and ail the eloquent and happy face of the | city of Chester. Ihad already been carried back into former 
: days by the antiquities of that venerable place, the examina- 
your species, of youth, and health, and old age,—of manly | 1:4) of which is equal to turning over the pages of a black- 
‘letter volume, or gazing on the pictures in Froissart. The 

| : — : 
| May Pole on the margin of that poctic strcam completed the 
jillusion. My fancy adorned it with wreaths of flowers, and 
‘peopled the green bank with all the dancing revelry of May 
| Day. The mere sight of this May Pole gave a glow to my | 
jfeclings and spread a charm over the country for the rest of | 
|the day; and as I traversed a part of the fair plaiis of Cheshire, | 
Jand the beautiful borders of Wales, aud looked from among | 


iswelling hills down a long green valey, throuch which the 
ril 


joquy.? 
te wk, 

music, painting, and poctry,—lovers of sweet sounds, and 
odors, and colors, 


rural world with its eyes of sunsline,—you, that are lovers of 


strength in the manly, of nymph-like graces in the female,— 
if air, of exercise, of happy currents in your veins,—of the 
light in great Nature’s picture,—of all the gentle spiriting, the 
loveliness, the luxury, that now understands the smiic of hea- 
ven, silent and solitary as your fellow-creatures have left it,— 
zo forth on May Day, or on the earliest fine May morning, if 
your {lowers and your green boughs 





that be not fine, and pluck 
vadorn your rooms with, znd to show that you do not live in 
vain. 
of the trees; by the next sunshine, all *the grcen weather,’ as 


? 
r 


The April rains have been fetching forth the full luxury 





ition turned it all 
into a perfect Arcadia.—One can easily iina 


ne ee ae ; ; #8; Deva wound its wizard stream, my im: 
alittle gladsome child called it, wil have come again; the sine what a way | 
scene it must have been in jolly old London, when the doors 
were decorated with flowering branchcs, when every hat was | 


hedges will be so many thick verdant walls, the fields mossy 
carpets, the trees clothed to theiriinger-tips with foliage, the 
birds saturating the woods with their songs. 


forth 


‘o » for } >} . ' : w " , ° 
Come forth, come ! doeked with hawthorn; and Robin Hood, Priar Tuck, Maid | 
| Marian, the morris-dancers, and all the other fantastic masks 

? b) 
{and revellers were performing their antics about the May Pole | 
te ? : : : : 
, atest ree |in every part of the city. Onthis occasion we are t i 
Througii all the years of this our life, to lead : amet pi , lilt Mane . told Robin { 
From joy to joy, for she can so inform | Hood presided as Lord of the May :— i 
The mind that is within us, so impress | fi P i 
With quietness and beauty, and a feed j “With coat of Lincoln green, and mantle too, 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, ' And horn of 8 ory mouth, and buckle bright, 

. 3 | And arrows winged with peacock-feathers light, 


Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men 
‘ u Ss, snee f selfis " : Hip er panto 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all And trusty bow well gathered of the yew; 


The dreary intercourse of common life 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all that we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee; andin after years, 
When these wild ecstacies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 

Bhail be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be a dwelling place 

For al! sweet sounds and harmonies, Oh! then 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my benedictions.’ 


1* 


‘Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her! °Tis her privilege 


whilst near him, crowned as Lady of the May, Maid Marian, 


“With eyes of blue, 
Shining through dusk hair, like the stats of night, 
And habited in pretty forest plight— 
His green- wood heart sits, young as the dew;” 


and there too, in a subsequent state of the pageant, were, 


“The archer-men in green, with belt and bow, 
Feasting on pheasant, river-fowl, and swan, 
With Robin at their head, and Marian.” 


I value every custom that tends to infuse poetical feeling 
into the common people, and to sweeten and soften the rude- 
ness of rustic manners, without destroying their simplicity. 
Indeed it is to the decline of this happy simplicity that the 
decline of the custom may be traced; and the rural dance on 


t Stubbes. 


Te was the great rural festival of our forefathers. 
“arts responded merrily to the cheerfulness of the sea- 


* Examiner 1818. 











t Wordsworth. * Bourne. 


the green, and the homely May day pageant, have gradually 
disappeared, in proportion as the peasantry have become expen- 
sive and artificial in their pleasures, and too knowing for sim- 
ple enjoyment. Some attempts, indeed, have been made of 
late years, by men of both taste and learning, to rally back the 
popular feeling to these standards of primitive simplicity; but 
the time has gone by, the hearthas become chilled by habits of 
gainand trafic; the country apes the manners and amusements 
of the town, and little is heard of May Day at present, except 
from the lamentations of authors, who sigh after it from among 
the brick walls of the city.’ 

‘This time two hundred years ago,’ says Leigh Hunt in his 
‘Indicator,’ ‘our ancestors were all anticipating their May holi- 
days. Bigotry came in and frowned them away; then de- 
bauchery, and identified all pleasure with the town; then 
avarice, and we have ever since been mistaking the means for 
the end.—Fortunately it does not follow, that we shall continue 
todo so, Commerce while it thinks it is only exchanging com- 
modities, is helping to diffuse knowledge. All other gains,— 
all selfish and extravagant systems of acquisitions,—tend to 
over-do themselves, and to topple down by their own undiffus- 
ed magnitude. The world, asit learns other things may learn 
not to confound the means with the end, or at least, (to speak 
more philosophically,) a really poor means with a really richer. 
The veriest cricket-player ona green has as sufficient a quan- 
tity of excitement, as a fund-holder ora partizan; and health, 
and spirits, and manliness to boot. Knowledge may go on; 
must do so from necessity; and should do so, for the end we 
speak of: but knowledge, so far from being incompatible with 
simplicity of pleasures, is the quickest to perceive its wealth. 
Chaucer would lic for hours looking atthe daisies. Scipio and 
Leelius could amuse themselves with making ducks and drakes 
on the water. Epaminondas, the greatest of all theactive spir- 
its of Greece, wasa flute-playerand dancer. Alfred the great 
could act the whole part of a minstrel. Epicurus taught the 
riches of temperance, and intellectual pleasure in a garden. 
The other philosophers of his country walked between heaven 
and earth in colloquial bowers of Academus; and, “the wisest 
heart of Solomon,’? who found every thing vain because he was 
a king, has left us panegyrics on the Spring and “the voice of 
the turtle,’ because he was a poet, a lover, and a wise man.’ 

‘With what eagerness,’ writes Mary Howitt, ‘do very infants 


| grasp at flowers! as they become older they would live for 


ever among them. They bound about the flowery fields like 
young fawns; they gather all they come near; they collect 
heaps; they sit among them and sort them, and sing over them, 
and caress them, till they perish in their grasp. 

This sweet May Morning 

The children are pulling on every side 


Ina thousand vilages far and wide 
Fresh flowers. 


We see them coming wearily into the towns and villages with 
their pinafores full,and with posies half as large as themselves, 
We trace them in shady lawns, in the grass of far off fields, 
by the treasures they have gathered and have left behind, lured 
on by othersstill brighter. As they grow up to maturity, they 
assume in their eyes, new charactersand beauties. Then they 
fling around them, the poetry of earth. They become invested by 
a multitude of associations with innumerable spells of power 
over the human heart; they are to us memorials of the joys, 
sorrows, hopes, and triumphs of our forefathers; they are to all 
nations, the emblems of youth in its loveliness and purity.’ 

When Mrs. Hentz resided in our city, she endeavored to 
revive, in some degree, the interest felt by our forefathers for 
this the first day of the loveliest month of the year; and the 
little school children were to be seen with their holiday clothes 
and happy faces skipping about on the various hills in all the 
joyousness of their young and innocent feelings— 


‘Now stepping here, and now afar off straying 
As flower or butterfly their feet beguiled.’ 


But alas! this lady has left us—and all at once the May Days 
seem bereft of their greatest interest. Last May Day we ram- 
bled o’er the hillsin vain. ‘To be sure here and there we found 
a few of the pretty locomotive flowerets runing about in the 
little sunshine with which Dame Nature thought proper to 
bless that day,—but our ears heard not the chorus of childhood’s 
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merry laughter,—and how could our eyes be satisfied, albeit 
spring had spread her loveliest carpet o'er the fields—and be dia 
ened the hills with richness; when we had been for weeks before 
anticipating asight of the buds of future promise—-with happy 
hearts and merry faces, skipping about by hundreds for our 
gratification and amusement. ". 


A CHAPTER FOR THE LADIES. 





ConsIDERING that it is a Woman who writes to you, I think you 
will have no reasofi tocomplain of having been overwhelined 
with the fashions of Paris; perhaps, on the othe rhand, you 
may feel rather disposed to grumble beeause ali L have hitherto 
said on the fertile subject of dress has been almost wholly de- 
voted tothe historic and fanciful costume of the republicans. 
Personal appearance, and all that concerns it, is, howe ver, a 
very important feature of this showy city; and although, mn 
this respect, ithas been made the model ot the whole world, it 
nevertheless contrives to retain for itself a genera! look, air 
and effect, which it is quite in vain tor any other people to 
attemptimitating. Go where you will, you see french fashions; 
but you must go to Paris tosee how the French wear them. 

The dome of the Invalids, the towers of Notre Dame, the 
column in the Place Vendome, the windinills of Montimartre 
do not come home to the mind as more essentially belonging to 
Paris, and Paris only, than does theaspeet which caps, bonnets, 


frills, shawls, aprons, 


belts, buckles, gloves,—and above, though 
below, all things else—which shoes and stockings assume, 
when worn by Parisian women inthe city of Paris. 

[tis in vain that all the women of the earth come crowding 
to this mart of clegance, each one with money in her sack 
sufficient to cover her from head to foot with all that is richest 
and best; it isin vain that she calls to her aid all the laillcuses, 
coiffeuses, modisles, coulurieres, cordonniers, lingercrs, and Sris- 
eurs in the town: all she gets for her pains is, when she has 
bought, and done, and put oa all and every thing they have 
prescribed, that, in the next shop she enters, she hears one 
griselle behind the counter mutter to another, *Voyez ce que 
desire cette dame anglaise, and that poor dear lady! 
she has spoken a single word to betray herself 

Neither is it only the natives who find us out so ¢ asily—that 
might perhaps be owing to some Jittle ine xplicable freemason- 


betore 


ry among themselves; but the worst of all is, that we know | 


one another ina moment. ‘There is an Englishman,—*there 
isan Englishwoman,’ is felt ata glance, more rapidly than the 
tongue can speak it. 


That manner, gait, and carriage, that expression of move- 


ment, and, if | may so say,of limb, should be at onee so 
remarkable and so impossible to imitate, is very singular. It 
has nothing to do with the national differences in eves and com- 
plexion, for the effeet is felt perhaps more strongly in following 
than in meeting a person; but it pervades eve ry plaitand every 
pin, every attitude and every gesture, 


Could L explain to you what it is whieh produces this effeet, | 


I should go far towards removing the impossibility of imitating 


it: but as this is now, after twenty years of trial, pretty gener- 
ally allowed to be impossible, vou will not expeet it of me. 
All I can do, is to tell you of such matters appertaining to dress 


as are open and intelligible to all, without atte mpting to drive 
into that very occult part of the subject, the effect of it. 

In milliners’ phrase, the ladies dress much /ess in Paris than 
in London. I have no idea that any Frenechwoman, atter Ler 
morning dishabille is thrown aside, would make it a practice 
during ‘the season,’ to change her dress completely four times 
in the course of the day,as I have known some ladies do in 
London. Nor dol believe that the most precicuses in such mat- 
ters among them would deem it aninsuflerable breach of good 
manners to her family, did she sit down to dinnerin the san 
apparel in which they had seen her three hours before it. 

The only article of female luxury more generally indulged 
in here than with us, is that of cashmere shawls. ¢ ne, at the 
very least, of these dainty wrappers makes a part of every 
young lady's trousseau, and is, L believe,exactly that part of 
the present which, as Miss Edgeworth says, often makes a bride 
forget the future. 

In other respects, what is nees ssary also for the wardrobe of 
a Frenchwoman of fashion, is necessary also for that of an En- 
lish one; only jewelsand trinkets of all kinds are more fre- 
quently worn with us than with them. The dressthat a young 
Englishwoman would wear at a dinner party is very nearly 
the same asa Frenchwoman would wearatany ball buta fan- 
cy one; whereas the most elegant dinner costume in Paris is 
exactly the same as would be worn at the French Opera. * * 

Alter all, indeed, 1 believe that the mystical peculiarity of 
dress of which I have been speaking wholly arises from this 
innate and universal instinct of good taste. There isa fitness, 
a propriety, a sort of harmony in the various articles which 
constitute temale attire, which may be traced as clearly among 
the cotton foques, with all their variety of brilliant tints, and 


of red skilfully applied beneath them: but if this be done, it 
ia so well done as to be invisible, excepting by its favorable 
effect; which is a prodigious improvement upon the fashion 
which I well remember here, of larding cheeks beth young 
and old toa degree that was quite frighttul. 

Another improvement which I very greatly adimure is, that 
the majority of old ladies have left off wearing artificial hair, 
and arrange their own grey locks with 


all the neatness and 
care possible. 


The eflect of this upon their general appear- 
anee is extremely favorable: nature always arranges things for 
us much better than we can do it for ourselves; and the effect 
of an old face surrounded by a maze of wanton curls, black, 
brown, or flaxen, is infinitely less agreeable than when it is 
scen With its own ‘sable siivered? about it. 

[ have heard it observed, and with great justice, that rouge 
was only advantageous to those who did not require it: and 
the same may be said with egual truth of false hair. Some ot 
the towering pinnacles ot shining jet that I have seen here, 
certainly have exceeded in quantity of hair the possible 
lgrowth of any one head: but when this fabric surmounts a 
|youthtul tace which seems to have aright to all the flowing 
honors that the friseur’s art can contrive to arrange above it, 
{there is nothing incongruous or disagreeable in the effect; 
though itis almost a pity, too, to mix anything approaching to 
deceptive art with the native glories ot a young head. lor 
\which sentiment messieurs les fabricans of false hair will thank 
ine; tor having first interdicted the use of borrowed tresses to 


ij the young. 


| In arecent work on Franee, to which Lhave before alluded, 
of the temale sex in England andin France; and such a pic- 
ture is drawn of the trivolous inanity of the author's fair coun- 
trywomen, as, were the work considered as one of much 
authority in France, must leave the impression with our neigh- 
bors that the ladies of England are lant soit peusdnges. Now 
this judgment is, L think, as littke founded in trnth as that of 
the traveller who accused us all of being brandy-drinkers. It 
isimpossible to say what efleet might have been produced 
upon the ladies trou: whom this deseription was drawn, by the 
jawtul consciousness that they were conversing with a person 
of overwhelming ability. There is such a thing as being 


does not occur, | believe that those who converse with educated 
Englishwomen will tind them capable of being as intellectual 
companions as any in the world. Our countrywomen, howev- 
jer, particularly the younger part of them, lavor under a great 
jdisadvantage. ‘The majority of them I believe to be as well, 
‘or perhaps betterinformed than the majority of French women; 
but, untortunately, it frequently happens that they are territied 
at the idea of appearing too much so: the terror of being call- 


‘ed learned is in general much more powerful than that of | 


being classed asignorant. Happily in France, there is no blue 
badge, no stigma of any kind attached to the female possess- 
sors of talent and information, Every Frenchwoman brings | 
forward with equal ‘readiness and grace all she knows, all she | 
thinks, and all she feels on every subject that may be started; | 
whereas with us, the dread of imputed blueism weighs down | 
many a bright spirit, and sallies of wit and fancy are withheld | 
trom the fear of betraying either the readiness or the genius | 
with which many a fair girl is endowed, who would rather be | 
thought an idiot than a Bice. This is however a very idle fear; | 
and that itis so, a slight glance upon society would show, if | 
prejudice did not intertere to blind us. It is possible that here 

and there a sneer or a shrug may follow this opprobrious | 
epithet ot *blue;? but, as the sneer and the shrug always come | 
from those whose sutirage is of the least importance in socic ty, | 
therreoming at all can hardly be a sufficient reason for putting on | 
a masquerade habit of ignorance and frivolity. [t is from this! 
cause, if | mistake not, that the conversation of the Parisian 

women takes a higher tone than that to which English females 
Even politics, that fearful quicksand which 
engulfs so many of our social hours, dividing our drawing- 
rooms into a committee of men and a coterie of wornen, even 


polities may be handled by them without danger; for they | 


venture to 


soar. 


) tearlessly mix with that untoward subject so much lively per-| 


*blasted by excess of light;’ but where the unpleasant accident | 





| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| separate and distinct ones, viz. 1. Whether a practicable 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| 


the *kerchiet and apron to mateh, or rather to accord, as | 


among the most elegant bonnets at the Tuilleries. Their ex- 
pressive phrase of approbation for a well dressed woman, ‘farle 
a peindre, may often be applied with quite as much justice to 
the peasantas to the princess; for the same unconscious sensi- 
bility of taste will regulate them both. 

Itis this national feeling which renders their stage groups, 
their corps de ballet, and all the tableaux business of the thea- 
tres, so greatly superior toall others. On these occasions, a 
single blunder in color, contrast, or position, destrovs the whole 
harmony, and the whole charm with it, but vou see the poor 


™ ° M ! 
little girls, hired to do angels and graces fora few sous a night, | 
fall into the composition of the scene with an instinct as uner- 


ring, as that which leadsa flight of wild geese to cleave the air 
in a well-adjusted triangular phalanx, instead of scattering 


themselves to every point of the compass; as per example our 
Jigurantes may be often seen to do, if not kept in order by the 
ballet-master as carefully as a huntsman whistles in his pack. 
It is quite a relief to my eyes to find how completely rouge 
appears to he gone out of fashion here. I will undertake to 
say that no bright eyes will look brighter from having a touch 


| 





siflage, so much acuteness, and such unerring tact, that many 
a knotty point which may have made puzzled legislators yawn 


in the Chamber, has been played with in the salon till it beeame 
as intelligible as the 


lope’s Parts and the Parisians. 


SONG. 


| 
| 
My heart is my own! I have well withstood 
The glances of bright black eyes; 
I have gazed unscathed on sweet languishing blue, 
But neither have made me their prize. | 
| 


My heart is my own! I have harmless played 
With tresses of soft silken hair; 

And many a net have their dark ringlets laid, 
But none have caught me in their snare. 


My heart ismy own! I have sued to press 
Red lips, nor have sued in vain; 

But none had the charms, when the dew was brushed off, 
To tempt me tocome there again. 


My heart is my own! I have, list’ning heard 
Sweet accents from fairy lips fall; 

Each word fram’da link in a rosy-like chain— 
Teer broke them, and ‘scaped the soft thrall. 


My heart is my own! I have freely roved 
’Mid the brightest and fairest of forms; 

Through an ocean of beauty my safe course has lain, 
Nore’er have [ met with loves storms. 


My heart is my own! Then let others love, 
And bewail their forced chains witha groan; 
Unfetter'd unshackled, it still is my boast, 
A proud one,—My heart is my own! 





light of wit could make it.—Mrs. Trol-! 


= SSS, 
ANOTHER EXPEDITION TO THE ARCTI 


c REGIoys. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETy, 


Fre. 8. Sir John Barrow in the chair. A cominunics 
was read from Dr. Richardson, R.N > on the subject of ra 
ther Expe ditions tothe Northern Shores of America —pr fa xs 
by a letter from Dr. Fitton, pressing, in his own name " . 
that of other members of the Society, the expediency ot b 
other enterprise of this description, : 

Dr. Richardson’s paper commenced with observing, thay» 
remarkable drift of the ice in Baftin’s Bay, which had latel 
released so many of the imprisoned whalers, by carrying thes 
600 miles to the southward in sixty days,—toge the r With ( ec 
tain Back*s recent observations of a constant Current setting | 
the eastward along the north shore of Americam—and the c, 
ilar observations made ten years ago by Sir Edward Parry. 
all rendered the existence of a passage trom sea to s¢ ay aa 
direction, so extremely probable, that we may be certain 
ested as England has shown herself in its discovery for 
three centuries) that she will never entirely give up the inves, 
tigation till the issue is certain. She may be more or less 
active, at any given period, according to circumstances; | 
successive generations will again and again revert to the ce 
quiry, till either it be crowned with success, or the indubital 
discovery is made of aninsurmountable barrier. 


anh. 


this 
(inter. 
about 


aut 


Under thes 


circumstances, then, and diligent as the present generation ho: 
the old ladies, f now pronounce my disapproval of them for) 


been in this search, it seems a duty, on the part of the officers 
who have been trained in it, to record their deliberate views 


} and opinions on the subject, tor the guidance of the present, o 
}a comparison is instituted between the conversational powers | 


some following generation :—and he is willing to set the exar. 
ple inhis own person, in hopes that it may be followed } 
others, 

The great question he proceeds to observe, resolves into ty, 


pas. 


sage exists fora ship along the whole line of continent between 

Sehring’s Straits and Baflin’s bay ?—and 2. Whether there ay 
ineans readily at our command, by which, waiving this inguir; 
for the prese nt, at least the entire line of coast may be traced, 
and its outline and character determined with reasonable pre. 
cision? Between these two iLquiries there is no nec¢ ssary cor. 
nexion,—on the contrary, it is, perhaps, impossible to combine 
them: but, at the same time, there is no necessary rivalry either; 
nor is it worthy a thought which is the more interesting. Bor! 
Dr. Richardson contends, deserve, and, he is persuaded, by 
will yvetobtain, more investigation; if not now, at some futur 
time; and of the ultimate answer to both he has himself » 
doubt; for he is confident that there is such a passage, andals 
that there are at least two ways, if not more, by which, with 
very little eflort or sacrifice, iarge additions may be certainly 
made toour present knowledge of the coast. But as, from th: 
nature of his past experience, his opinion on the second ¢ 
these questions may be considered ot more value than on the 
first, he contines himself, in his present communication, to tha 
with which he is most conversant,—not abandoning the adv 
cacy of his opinion, as above stated, regarding the other als 
but trusting that he leaves it in better hands. 

With regard to the examination of the coast, then, he thinks 
it right first to advert to the utility of its prosecution ;—not that, 
generally speaking, scientific research should be thus weighed, 
ior its uses generally appear only when its results are made 
known, and are often not susceptible of being predicted; but 
that, on the present occasion, much may be said in favor! 
further inquiry, even on the data already in our possession. To 
the attempts already made to discover a north-west passag! 
England owes the discovery of North America itself, pregnant 
with consequences beyond human calculation; together wit 
the Hudson's Bay tur trade, the Newfoundland cod-fishery, the 
Davis’ Straits whale-fishery, and all the other similar results 
directly flowing fromit. At the same time, England has ais 
contracted obligations by the same means. She has acquire: 
the sover« ignty of anumber of native tribes, whom her met 
chants employ, as they find requisite, in their commerce; but 
of whom the country at large is also bound to take occasions 
cognizance, with the view of allaying their feuds, Instructing 
their ignorance, and improving their moral and economical con 
dition. Their country also is more worthy of minute invest 
gation than is usually thought; and may reward this ever 
pecuniarily. Inexhaustible coal mines skirt the Rocky Moun- 














| tains through twelve degrees of latitude; beds of coal als 


crop to the surface in many other places along the Arctic coast; 
veins of lead ore traverse the rocks of Coronation Gulf; copp 


| is found on the banks of the Copper-mine; and whales abound 


off Cape Bathurst. In a word, it is the duty of England 1 
visit this coast from time to time, and it may be her interest to 
explore it thoroughly: nor, in making the attempt, will she be 
without the example, or it may almost be called the rivalry, al 
active and stirring neighbors. The government of the Unite 

States systematically sends exploring parties beyond its {ron 
tiers, partly to acquire topographical knowledge, partly (a tn" 
press the Indian population more strongly with an opinion Y * 

power and good intentions, than can be done by the mere prow 
of bodies of men solely engaged in commereial pursuits. And “ 
Russians pursue precisely the same policy, both on the north 
ern shores of Asia and north-western America; one of thelt 
most distinguished naval officers, Baron Wrangel, commanding 
on both coasts, with one or more ships of war constantly at b! 


| disposal for this very purpose. 


The motive for exertion in this quarter being thus ry ” 
the next inquiry is,as to the means, and most favorable “en 
tion: his observations on which, Dr. Richardson prefaces wir 
abrief view of the actual state of our knowledge of this c0#*" 
and the history of its acquisition. _ 

The entire northern coast of America, from Behring’s © ap 
to Baffin’s bay, extends, in round numbers, to 103 on is 
longitude; of which, about six are unknown, between pare 
Beechey’s and Sir John Franklin’s discoveries to the west® «n 
about ten more between Sir John Franklin’s and pa en 
James Ross’; and about one between the latter and sn, 
Back’s, besides nearly two hundred miles east from these 


Carey te tions. 
south-east extremity of Regent’s Inlet. With these exceP 
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whole has been mapped in two, or, including Captain 

*s expedition, (which yet from circumstances, was prevent- 
at adding much to the previously known coast line,) in 
ed ir I > 


SUMMARY. 


Some of the London papers sometimes take great liberties 
3d fro ng expeditions, each occupying but a few weeks ot with Majesty. The following is an amusing instance. It was 
taree  cummer and each accomplished without any material published in the Satirist as a full, true, and particular account 
g single Tl ere ig no room, therefore, for despondency, or} °t what passed between the King and O’Connell, when the 
accide na aonie regarding the issue of other similar enter-| latter waited upon his majesty as one of the deputation to carry 
eng 2. in fact two plans based on this review alike of| Up the address in answer to the speech from the throne : 

pase Sag iP done, and what vet remains to do, offer them-| | THe Kixc.—What, Dan! well, how are you! pretty hearty? 
ane taneously for consideration, each holding out fair (shaking him cordially by the hand.) i 

selves spon! O°ConxeLt.—God bless the beagles, your majesty, I am that 


ny illiant success. 

cts of even brilliant: ’ ; ’ Peete Se Sethe Syren 

pointed out by Sir John Franklin as far back as 1828, | Same thing. I hope your majesty *s middlin? 
fue Kixe.—Tol-lol-ish. 


the 





prospe 
One was 


oa : . : : %e Miesne? 

dis,indeed, a mere modification, though an important one, ot GrGenee picts Gack Lom a ae sre dtl bie 
s t which Captain Lyon was sent to execute in 1824, and ONNELL.—Illigant in health, and altogedther complate in 
tha ‘ : 


spirits. 
blarny ? 

Tue Kinc.—Why—(turning up the whites of his eyes)— 
yes—yes—pretty much as usual. You see I am getting old 
You and I, Dan, can’t manage, you know, as we used 


ee a defeated by the accident of his passing to the I hope the queen’s well, though, without the least 
southward, instead of the northward, of Southampton Island, 
sr] being afterwards unable to beat up Sir ‘Thomas Roe’s 
ant Icome, Itis to senda ship, or ships,to Wager River, to} 
ps fo “ vecially its northern shore, where it is possible that now. 4 t ’ hb . 
op y tien a passage into Regent's Inlet, as its present | t0 do. We neither of us can expect, as Charley Bloomfield 
vefineation rests on no sufficient authority : and supposing that “a — a = "ere oe a ag sting cal Bie ws 
q passage were thus found, the discovery would be, at least, Lebis Of living all 17 » ite. ete phones ef a ne 1 sho life 
highly interesting, and might be not less important. But so. peapanctes rae By sihivcad os Ge eset oe sao teas 
osing that there were - pussage, atill, there could nor ghoe} re + majesty. may you live lorever, and then have years 
i@eulty in transporting boats across the Inte Tvening and; and)! s ee gies - - ; ; 
ome the remaining in Wager River, as depots tor I egg sept po oe —~ ye oa ee 
supplies, any extent of investigation, both north and west, | phere " wfc i wy $ : 
might be accomplished with little or no risk. If a practicable : co NOW, al _— ~ = 
assage to the westward exists south of Boothia, as scoms | ONNELL.— 1d aturs Iraquintly, 

| 





: eG aR ' --. a : , “ 
robable, even Point Turnagain might be thus reached; and Tue Kixc.—Ah! I like taturs myself. 
to the northwest, the magnetical observations made by Captain a this year? 

Ii mee Ross on the supposed site of the Magnetic Pole, might bed CoNNELL.—Dacent. ee : 
be rified and completed I'he king expressed his satisfaction, and after another hearty 
e verified ses 8 ss . | shake of tha tu alia 

Jut inconjunction with this, Dr, Richardson thinks that it} shake of the hand, they parted. 

would be extremely interesting to start an expedition also irom | 
the westward; and to his views on this head, he next invites | 4), 


Had a pretty good 


New Yorx.—The increase of wealth and population which 
is city presents (maugre all the drawbacks of plague and fire) 
attention. : ae a _.. | is without a parallelin history. ‘That the rapid and astonishing 

A party leaving England in the Hudson’s Bay Company ships| rise js fairly attributed to the enterprise and liberality of her mer- 
which sails in the beginning of June, might, Le thinks, with chants, as well as to her superior local advantages, cannot, we 
proper exertion winter on the Athabasca, and be thus - ady lof think, be questioned. The vast accumulation of capital and 
an early start the following season. It should consist of two! <i)! that have fouad their way here, have exercised a potent 
officers, and sixteen or eighteen men, artilicers, yet accustomed | in uence over the destiny of out state, and helped it toa rank 
to use the oar, such as could easily be supplied from the corps | and ascendency that may well be envied. 
of Marines, or Sappers and Miners. Previous notice being| When the first census was taken, the whole white population 
sent tothe Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts, there would be little | of the state of New-York did not much exceed 300,000—she 
difficulty in providing the requisite supplics ot Pemmican; | i lees then 


}then ranked as the fourth state of the Union. 
fifty years her white population is upwards of two millions— 


Burrato, unlike some other cities of the interior of rapid 
growth,does not look forward only toher pecuniary aggrandize- 
ment, but to the literary reputation which this future queen of 
the West is to enjoy, and for which her enterprising citizens 
are now laying an indestructible foundation. Besides her col- 
lege, of whose late munificent endowment all have heard, there 
is a*Young Men’s Association,’ which has already a fund of 
$5,100, from thirty-nine honorary life members alone, aside 
from the annual subscribers and honorary members. For in- 
stance, four honorary life members subscribed $500 each, two 
_ cach, one $200, fourteen $100 each, and eighteen $50 
each. 


Power or 4 Name.—lIt is related, as early as the year 1797, 
the name of Bonaparte appeared to some people to be a word 
of such marvellous qualities that the speculators in the lottery 
took advantage of it to try their fortune. They made a con- 
bination of numbers, and realized no less than fifty thousand 
francs by theidea. ‘The numbers are arranged as follow: 


B O N A P A R T E. 

2 15 14 1 16 1 18 20 5. 

Each letter of Bonaparte’s name was thus represented by figures 
numbered according-to their position in the alphabet. 


First Temrerance Sociery.—At the close of the 15th cen- 
tury drunkenness prevailed to a frightful extent in Germany, 
and more particularly in the upper classes and among the no- 
bility. In the year 1600 a society was formed for the discour- 
agement of this vice; its founder was Maurice Landgrave of 
Hesse, and it was named *The Order of Temperance.’ It 
included among its supporters several of the reigning Princes, 
and many of the principal nobles of Germany; dukes, counts, 
landgraves, rheingraves, and margraves, were among its sub- 
scribing members. 


AnecboTr.—A_ wine-merchant received the following note 
the day after the great fire in this city. 


‘My dear L, » Tam sorry to tell you that your store was 
last night burned to the ground, and your wine is all gone to 
the devil! Yours, truly, M.’ 





He replied as follows: 

‘Doar M » 1 am glad my wine is gone where my friends 
will be most likely todrink it! Yours, truly, I, 
—N, Y. Mirror. 





OriginaL.— Mr. Sailor,’ said an old lady to a weather-beaten 
tar, who had called at her house for aluncheon, you must sec 
a great many curiositics, at sea?’ ‘O yes,’ said Jack, and im- 





and two boats built of white cedar, for lightness, might thus be | 
certainly launched on the M*Kenzie, in suflicient tune to des- | her militia foree 200,000 men—she is first in numbers, in re- 
| sources of almost every kind; in short,is a young empire 


cend in it to the sea, and complete the interval between Sir 

John Franklin’s and Capt. Beechey’s extremes the sume S€ASOD. | Within he reclf, superior to three-fourths of the petty kingdoms 
This would be about a half of the whole remaining task #€-! of Europe. How are we to account for this, unless from the 
complished; and, in some respeets, the most interesting half, | circumstance of being governed by popular institutions?—V. 
because it isso near the Russian posts, that, if not soon accom | y. Transcript. —) ’ 

plished by us, it will almost certainly be traced, at no distant 


interval, by them, and the honour thus lostto us ot accoiplishe | 


j ] } , » Emve f ie 9°9 
the coasting party should procee d ontheir return. As early as} Memory of the Emperor Adrian. 


possible the following season, the whol should again proceed; 
bd ’ aki ‘ ; 7 J r 
but now down the Copper-imine; and making direct tor Point 


prevailing wind and current insuring a rapid progress. 1, Britannoram Exargentaria,? 
prove to be closed, and no passage is found to exist south oi L tk ) 
Boothia, the rors. seul wt all events, connect Point Turn-| Pe ror.— Mining Review. 
again with James Ross’s western-most land; and should cir-| 
cumstances prove favorable, may even pass the point assigned 
by him forthe Magnetic Pole, and determine the outline of| 
coast to the northward of it. At all events, navigating tus 
sea in the summer, (which Capt. Ross only visited im succes-| tion from all other cities in the United States. 
sive winters,) it would determine, beyond dispute, the practi-| the City Treasury at the end of 1835 was $157,714. 


Anxriquity or Leap Mixrs.—In proof of the lead mines of | 
. a . . ‘ ,pP aman Pe one 2 
ine the whole sinule-handed. In the mean time, however, the | Derbyshire having been wrought by the Romans, we have the 
stores and equipment for the ensuing yearshould be forwarded, | authority of Dr. Millar, who states, ‘that in the year 1771 a 
“ eageaee : ‘reat Bear Lake. where a| Pig of lead was found on Cromford Moor, and the interpreta- 
by other hands, tothe east end of Great bear Lake, where a| Ps : serail gales : % : - he: 
winter residence should be erected, to which, as a rendezvous, | tion ot the inscription is “The sixth legion inscribes this in | 
: evens ethess have sino He had been previously much debilitated, but not uch s 
ie. : i ; he en pre ' eh debilitate e oes 
been found at different periods; one about the year 1790, weigh- | '° B@e been] ) ated, 1ot so much so 
ing 12 stone, was found at Matlock, bearing the following in- 
; tie ara & ne -| seription—*Ti. Cl. Tr. Lut. Br. Exarg..? which are supposed to 
Turnagain, to which extent has been alrea ty SUTVE yed by Sir, “ni Ne abbreviations of Tiberi Claniteni Triumviri e ent tees 
John Franklin, they should coast thence ty the eastward, the i ations l Cli 1 - ari | 


picture of the prosperity of this great emporium, and of the 
peculiar features which distinguish its Gallo- American popula-} batim copy of the superscription of a letter advertised on 





mediately commenced telling of the great leviathans. of the 
deep. ‘But how do these great fish live,’ queried the old lady. 
*O,’ said Jack, Sinuch as the large fish live on land—by devour- 
ing the smallerones.? ‘But they don’t eat them raw, do they?” 
po no,’ was the reply, Serery fifth fish carries a kettle on his tail 
| for cooking !P—N. H. Telegraph. 


. 


Sreaminc To Deatu.—We learn from the Montpelier (Vt.) 
Watchinan thata gentleman ot that town, Col. Lucius [ough- 
ton, after going through a course of medicine ft the Infirmary 

jof a Mr. Wright, was put into the steam-box for the purpose 
j of going through a ‘course of steaming,’ and taken out dead. 
| 
as to prevent him trom walking the distance of half a mile from 
lis house to the lufirmary in the morning. 


Dr. Roger Long was wa'king through Cainbridge, with his 


ia” Inthe British Museum are several | friend, Mr. Bonfoy, one dusky evening, when the latter genile- 
contrary to expectation. the bottom of Regent’s Inlet should | P!gs of lead of great antiquity, one of which hasalso the mark! man came toa post, fixed at a corner of the street 
I t 2 ae . ” S ™ 


; Which, in 


denoting it to have been made in the reign of the same Em-| the midst of chat and inattention, he took to be a boy standing 


| in his way, and said inahurry, *Get out of my way boy. 


; —— | “That boy, Sir.’ said the Doctor ‘is a post boy, w sout 
Sraristics or New-Orteans ror 1835.—The report of the | yoann nats 7 ’ of sahitatathcmaminaines 
, j i : . s way for nobody. 

| City 'I'reasurer is an instructive document, and an authentic| ” , ¢ 


An Exastorate Direcrion.—The following is actually a ver- 


The balance in! Friday last, ainong the list of letters remaining uncalled for at 
er be . . _ 
The rent| the Baltimore post-office : 


—<—<—<—s 


cability of a ship passing through it, on which the greatest) of she beef market was $37,500—the vegetable $19,300—| 


doubt ‘yet remaining of accomplishing the whole passage by | jcace of the Oyster stands | 
And if, as is most probable there be a passage! sieayy and FI 


sea, now hinges. 


to the southward of Boothia, and a simultaneous expedition | and billiards $66,391, an increase from last year—taxes on carts | park et 
with this, were sent to Wager River, it would not be necessary | 620,111, one third more than the previous year—hawkers and | 


fur the party to return by way of the Copper-mine and Hud- 
son’s territories; but, proceeding boldly to the south-east, it 
would be certain of meeting friends aud shelter on the Hudson's 
Bav coast. J 

Such are the extensive views embraced in Dr. Richardson’s | 
paper; and it was atterwards announced trom the chair, that a! 
Committee of the Society (consisting of Sir John Barrow, Sir| 
Edward Parry, Sir Jolin Franklin, Captains Beautort, Back, 
Maconochi, Dr. Richardson, and Mr. Woodbine Parish,) was| 
appointed to take the whole subject into consideration, and re- 
port specially on it to the Council. The result will be commiu- 
nicated toa future meeting; and, meanwhile, Dr. Richardson’s 
_ will he printed forcirculation. Sir John Franklin added 
afew words, concurring generally with Dr. Richardson’s con-| 
clusions, but with some further explanations. The meeting] 
was numerous, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, 
and took much interest in the proceedings—Lond. Atheneum. 





A gentleman of Lichfield meeting the Doctor returning from 
awalk, enquired how far he had been? The Doctor replied, 
he had gone round Mr. Levet’s field (the place where the 
scholars play) in search of a rail that he used to jump over 
when a boy, ‘and? says the Doctor, in a transport of joy, 1 have 
been so fortunate as to find it: I stood gazing upon it some 
ume with a degree of rapture, for it brought to my mind all 
my juvenile sports and pastimes, and at length, I determined 
to try my skill and dexterity; 1 laid aside my hat and wig, 
felled off my coat, and leaped over it twice.” Thus the great 

t. Johnson, only three years before his death, was without his 

at, Wig, or coat, jumping over a rail he used to fly over when 


‘McMahon Pat, the little carpenter that got a big pair of 





4 school-boy.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


j $14,165—Levee duties and those on | whiskers, his wile keeps a shop, andis a Jackson man, and votes 
at Boats $79,961—on cabarets (sinall taverns) | for the Union, and lives in Harrison street, after living near the 
yand works close by.’ 


pedlars licenses $4,811, decreased one half—cost of®paving the , OPINIONS oF THE RISING Greneration.—T wo literary societies, 
city $306,499—lighting $27,280—city guard $45,570—chari- | composed of the stndentsof Alleghany College, F ennsylvania, 
table appropriations $14,842, &c., value of real estate of the | recently had a public debate upon the > tentang whethe r “it 
corporation $1,250,000. , would be good policy for the nations of Europe, immediately 


: ) to abolish regal government and establish republican?’ It was 
GrotocicaL Discovery.—At the last meeting of the Glasgow | decided in the negative. 


Philosophical Society, a most interesting petrifaction was exhi- | . eee : — 5 
bited by the Rey. N. Paterson, who had discovered it in the | Ir steam should entirels supersede horse power in Great Bri- 
coal strata at Dalmarnock, in this neighborhood, at a depth of | t4!,1t1s calculated that one million of horses would be thrown 
five hundred feet under the surface. It was an inseet,a species | 0U' Of employ. As each horse requires as much land as will 
of fly, petrified simultaneously with a stem of one of the plants | £8Ppert eight men, the population might be immediately in- 
of the coal-furmation, the Calamites dubius, to which it is at-| creased eight millions over its present amount without any 
tached. ‘This is the first discovery of an individual of the in- | "convemlence. 

sect tribe in the early formations, and the specimen is therefore 
unique of its kind. Itis thought to be an extinct species of 
the genus Limnolia. 


TorensBty Tovcu.—A man was saying in company that he 
had seen a juggler place a ladder in open ground upon one end, 

|and mount it by passing through the rounds and stand upon 
Longevity or THE Quakers.—The following is copied from | one end, top erect. Another, who was present, said he had no 
the obituary of the Society of Friends for the year 1833:—‘It| doubt of it, ashe had seen a man who had done the same thing, 
isa remarkable feature in the present obituary, that, out of | but with this addition, that when he had arrived at the top, he 
rather more than two hundred adults recorded in it, the ages of | pulled the ladder up after him. 
full one-third, or more than eighty persons, are from seventy to! Brinpinc a Pyrami.—The great Pyramid of Egypt, whose 
ninety-seven years of age, presenting an average of eighty-five! hase extends over eleven acres, and which rises toa height of 
years; full one-fifth of the two hundred being from eighty-| 4g1 feet, required 100,000 men for twenty years to build it; 
one to ninety-seven years old.’ while asteam-engine with a consumption of only about 700 

Avrora Boreatis.—M. Arago has announced to the French chaldrons of coal, would have lifted every stone of it into its 
Academy of Sciences, that during the proving of the instru- place. 
ments destined for the Bonite, it was remarked, that the com-] The runaway prince of Capua, with his Irish bride, or mis- 
pass was extremely irregular in its movements on the 17th, 18th | tress, the beautiful Miss Penelope Smith, arrived at Madrid on 
and 19th of November. It was during these three nights, that| the 22d or February. So it seems they did not sail for the 
the Aurora Borealis was visible, which confirms the omen United States. The prince is brother to the Spanish queen, 
that the magnetic needle is influenced by the northern lights.’ regent, Christiana. 
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TO A WATER-DROP. 





Atom of the sustaining clement, 
Which of the old earth is the sap and blood, 
That dwell’st apart 
From that vast heart 
Of which thou art one life-drop—to the mood 
Of thought, thy narrow sphere lends s;acious arguinent. 


This is thy voice:—*I am the globed dew 
Which trickles from the locks of twilight grey, 
When the earth falls asleep, and when apew 
She wakens, blushing with a dream of day, 
And the love-stricken star of the pale morning 
Swoons in Arora’s eyelids; till the grass, 
Foliage, and flowers are pearl’d with my adorning, 
And not a leaf but drinks me as I pass. 


+] am the tears that gush from human eyes, 
Sven-figured as themselves and glassy -sphered— 

A sweeter dew Ict fall from clearer skies, 

And on the flower o’ the cheek J hang endear'd 
lam the eyes, with air and fire enwove, 

In triple glory ; and Iam the light 
Which moistly lies upon the lips of love, 

When love to liquid kisses they invite. 


‘famthe rain which clouded heaven weepeth ; 
In the rebounding hail I dance congeal'd; 
In the still snow which, mute as shadows,sweepcth 
Over the earth, lam by warmth reveal'd; 
And in the hoar-frost is my gem secreted — 
Soft frozen dew ; and from the icicle 
I come at the sun’s call—on bare bough greeted, 
Or far amid the rocksin cavern’é cell. 


‘1 forin the clouds and mists: the setting sun 
Doth glorify me in the golden west, 
The moon in silver cloud and halo dun, 
And planets in their circlets of dim mist. 
Without me were not the electric fire, 
Thunder, wind, meteor, nor bright exhalation ; 
And through me the ethereal beamstranspire 
Which weave the rainbow’'s sevenfold coruscation, 


+I form the secret springs that feed the earth— 
The gushing brook, swift rill, and leaping fountain, 
River, and lake, and water-fall; and mirth 
Bounds with my music adown many a mountain ; 
And when the Winter with his cold hand chains 
The fluent freedom whichin me abided, 
Ye may behold me fix'’d in crystal plains— 
And o'er me glide, swittly as I have glided. 


*Lam the seed whence grew the unfathom'd ocean, 
Boundless, and crested with a foaming glory! 
I form the billows whose eternal motion 
Shakes the strong rock and fells the mountain hoary. 
Without me the wide earth were desolate, 
{ts sweets corruption, and its verdure sere ; 
And splendor waits upon my flowing state, 
Or in the curled wave, or orbed tear!’ 


Atom of the earth-filling element! 
I cast thee now into thy kindred sea: 
Lo! thou art mingled—- 
As spirit singled 
From Nature's soul, awlile in us to be, 
Is given to the Great Vast, and with its depths reblent. 


MEMORANDA OF OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERI- 
MENTS IN EDUCATION. 


NO. I. —— INFANCY. 


Tur child’s head rested on her arm, and his deep blue eyes 


were fixed upon her face, with a gaze so inquiring, and yet so | 


confiding, that her eye tell beneath his, and her heart trembled 
as it would have done if some heavenly being had eome under 
the form of childhood, and asked her to guide him pure, and 

‘My 


she, *why dost thou sean every lineament ot 


even more than ever exalted, through this mortal life. 
beautiful!’ said : 
my face, asif I were thy destiny, and thou woud’st read it e1 
beginning to fulfil it! How thoughttulis thy brow even now; 

and how much stronger thy will than thy power—thy eye longs 
for the curl that my ear thee, but the 
little hand knows not yet how to reach the mark, 
fate that mustattend thee through liie! Such is the diffieuity 
of arriving at the good we see and desire, and even as | 


bending head brings n 


Such is the 


press 
thee to my heart, and vow myself to thy service, and | Saeaie to 
myself the being | would make thee, | know not the means by 
which thou art to become that being!’ i 

So spoke the young mother; and she fell intoa long reverie; 
and dark mists interposed themselves whenever she would 
have built up a system of education. At length she resolved 
to try to become a child—to enter into the child's nature, and 
merely to lend it the aid of her physical strength, and of her 
affection. 


The next morning alter she had come to this determination, 
she heard loud erics issuing from the nursery. Upon going! 
into the roont, I w the baby kicking and screaming, while 
the nurse ndeavoring totie onhis cap. She reflected, 
that itzaust be very bad for hit to have this daily irritation; and 
upon consultins st inedical authority, found that the cap 


might safely be lett off, as the weather was hot. It was im-) 
| pressed upon her, however, that warmth is much needed for 
jthe young infant, and that for this reason the babies in India 
are very beautiful, and thrive well. Having abandoned the 
; r, it was never resumed, notwithstanding 
the ill-concealed derision of her visitors, and the advice of 


accustomed to the little 





cap during the su: 


her friends. Her eye soon became 
her child less subject to cold than is | 


bare head, and she found 
usual with children; 


and during the time of cutting his teeth, ; 
lways attendant upon that process, was doubt | 


the feverishness a 
lier next care dress so 


less much mitigated. was to inventa 


simple as to slip on in a minute, and which leaving his limbs | 
unfettered, suculd vet have that warmth which the young being | 


required. She succeeded so well, that beaming looks and j joytul | 


crows were substituted for the face swollen with rage and pain, | 
and the perpetual eries which usually had accompanied his 
toilet. 

yas another bustle in the 
nursery; the babe screamed worse than ever, and there was a 


A few mornings altterwards, there 


running and changeiul accompaniment by the nurse, of coax- 
The reason of the uproar 
was, that the baby had been dipped in water which was too | 
cold. ‘I shall bathe hit myself in future,’ said the mother to 
herself; ‘for in this way both mind and body suffer.’ 

As soon as the baby was dressed, his food was brought in, and 
Shere itis,’ cricd the nurse, ina tone which implied, ‘here comes 
‘Worse and worse,’ 
thought the mother, ‘aud yet I shall never be able to make the 
nurse feel what I mcean—I must turn nurse myself. 

Upon stating the case to her husband, he, like a true father, 
cordially agreed with her, that she must dedicate herself to the 
child. ‘I have my work in the world,’ said he, ‘you should 
have yours; every wile, if she have no children to educate, 
should find something else to do, besides the poor selfishness ot 
poe for her own and her husband's daily comforts, by 
settling the domestic For my part, I shall 
gladly accommodate myself to any plan which will render the 
performance of your cuty 


ing, flattering, scolding, and singing. 


the sovereign cure tor ajl your wounds.’ 


arrangements. 


to your child easy to you; and by 
think that any share of the business will be- 
As it isnot right, however, for all our sakes, 
that you should be whoily 


and bye, I should 
come the largest. 
engrossed with the boy, find out 
some good-tempered and sensible girl, whom you can train to 
For the first months, 
So the 


help you in the more inechanical part. 
I ~ . 
perhaps, it may be advisable to trust only to yourself.’ 


affair 






ras settled, and the nurse was dismissed. 
What a proof was this 
child, that evil must be put into the young mind, carefully 
sown and nourished there, being no plant of native growth; 
but that, on the contrary, simply not to thwart nature 1s 


Beautitul, beautiful huinan nature! 


y hot to 
spoil. 

‘lo some, the following detail may appear minute and trifling; 
but such will not be the opinion of those who have learnt, by 
experience, how soon th 
ne 


e physical leads to the moral, and how 


intpossi itis to alter the oue, without altering the other. 


The mother then began her labors, setting out with the reso- 


lution to watch her ciild*s true wants—to help hiin to satisiy 
them—but strictly to retrain trom foreing him on to acquire- 
ments of which she might wish to see him possessed. 

He was every morning dipped, and every night washed, ina 
bath of summer heat, and so far trom erying, as he had for- 
merly done, heseemed to delight in thes? operations. Perhaps 


noral tee ling towards him, long 





an iniant iS Culisclotis of the 





| before we are aware that he is so; and very likely this child 


| distinguished between the light, firm, rapid, tender touch of ved 


jmother, and the rough, clumsy, angry way in which he Was | 
handled by the nurse, when irritated and half deafened 
screams Which her own awkwardness had called forth. 


His mother’s watchful love | 





ng as to require him to resort to screams 


and violence in order to He was never allowed 


was he given too much at 


by the | 

pereeived his wants before they 
' 
rain a ttention. | 
| 


to wait teo long tor his iood, nor 


| 
{ 
i | 
Vand become so press! 


* | once; nor halt suffocated by the way in which it was adminis- 
tered; ner did a triumphant ‘Here it comes!’ announce its 
arrival, It was given to him res gularly, moderately, slowly.— 


} When he became able to feed himself, he did not lose the good 
habits of his babyhood; 
saw it, and then he 


he never thought of his food until he 
took it quietly and cleanly, lookirg about 
him and talking tohis mother. Otten, before he wastwo years 
old, hashe stopped in the middle of a meal, and touching each 
flower in a tumbler that stood near him, say, ‘What is it » and 
asshe answered, ‘rose,’ ‘lilly,’ &c., he would catch the sound; 
and when he had learnt as many of the namesas he wished, he 
would go on eating. 

When he cried, his mother endeavored to discover the cause 
of his suffering, and to remove it; but she never tried to amuse 
him when he was screaming, or even to soothe him, further 








}to walk, he often got tumbles and 
| quite still, and, as it were, st urprised to sind himself in } 


than by that gentle manner of holding him, or doing g wi 
1: : Nateyp 
was to be Phos for him, which is peculiar to affection 





never said ‘hush,’ or spone ala 1] to him when he cried "; 
t. The 


consequence Was, that he was scarcely ever heard toery. , 


fe | 


after he could speak | s Wants eimeec: 5 





pain better than me tmen. When he was teething, his a, , 
cheek and curled lip often showed he was in extr, a 
while no sound escaped him. When he was teaching} & 
tke chs; Tene ral] he 


ais 


condition; sometimes he would utte 


; rr 
; a little *o hi,’ not an in 
tiet ‘uh,’ or a painful Soh,’ 


but an ‘ol’? which sai id, ¢ 


Oy ra I 
’ ate ae ae act ae here | 

am! well, it Is Very curious how came here, Alll the whi! 
the mother was thinking, ¢1 wish 1 could bear all these Prt 
UWS 


If he really got into sue h a case as required her he Ipy she opi. 
etly went and extricated him partly, always leaving him to hel 
himself outa little, » and, ina 
wonderful degree, the power of righting himself when jy ha 

got into difficulties. Itis often fright which makes childres 
ery when they fall, more than pain; and his mother there 
avoided running hastily to his help. She 
calm in her manner when any 


by which he acquired the habit 


ft 
was panticalan 
accident had happened, Bu: 
accidents rarely did occur; first of all, because she never gqis 
to him, ‘take care,’ and so he took care of himself, and hever 
attempted things more dangerous!y beyond his strength; gee. 
ondly, because she took pains to dispose the furniture, his bed, 
and every thing with reference to him, so that he was safe 
without that constant watching which is, on various accounts, 
so bad for children, As his parents meant him to have, from 
his very birth, the fecling of liberty, all the arrangements wer 
strictly made for that purpose—the drywing-room with its par. 
aphe ‘nalia was not for him, so he was saved the incessant fire 
of ‘don’t, don’t,’ to which children are for the most part sub. 
jected, and which entails many bad consequences; the vanity 
caused by consciousness of being aconstant ebject of attention: 
the irritation of being constantly thwarted; the sense of !oss 
of liberty, action, ete.ete. It was long before it was necessary 
to say ‘don’t,’ because, without saving a word, the physical 
weakness of the child made it casy to put the physical obsia 
cles in the way of his doing what was hurtful; and by the time 
and strength to do his wishes, such 
and love had been generated, 
cvincidence of will in parent and child, 
never disputed. 

The first thing which struck him was light, the candle; then 
he studied his mother’s face; next he caught sight of some 
red curtains—the color seemed very plcasing to him. As he 
grew older, motion became the 
running, or trecs 


he had sense to wish, 
confidence that from uals prung 


so that a ‘don't? Was 


most interesting—an animal 
blown by the winds, or flowing water; then 
came the wish to know structure: every thing was peeped into, 
or torn to pieces to be better understood; and when abouta 
year and three-quarters old, the question was--*what fer?’ 
When he was particularly intent upon observing some object, 
and turned upon his mother that inquiring look peculiar to ine 
fancy, and sv aflec ting, she would show hii some property of 
it; orif she could do nothing better for him, she would tell 
him its name, She never told him the name ef any thing un- 
less he were looking at it, and he always tried to repeat after 
her. As she never suffered his to be stunned with the chatter 
with which people think it necessary to overwhelin poor babies; 
but, on the contrary, short and simple sounds only were - 
dressed to him; the consequence was, that he s poke faultless! 
from the very beginning, and most be autifully, in deep, musi- 
cal, true-hearted tones. © She 


olien would sing to him, but only 
her very c! 


he listened with delight to all, but 
particularly to such as were slow, swelling, 


1olcest songs: 
» sweet, and melan- 
choly. 

From the first month of jis life, he lay almost constantly on 


a cloak on the or, in fine wea 





» on the lawn; his mo- 


ther judying this to be a more favorable position for him than 
the wer one, or than lying in bed, or on her lap. He soon 
I arned to raise himself 1 A and he invented many curious 


modes of low motion, such as rolling, crawling, ete., before he 
At last one day he saw a bright colored 
ball on a chair—he rolled to the chair, and he lping himself up 
by its leg, then, for the first time, stood upon his own little feet. 
His hee took the hint, and, ee pl 


line of chairs, she induced hiia to exercise hi: 


thought of walking. 


cing various objects on & 
iself in balancing 
ran alone. ereat event 
did not occur until he was thirteen months old, but his limbs 
were straight, his gait firm, and, better than all, in had neither 
been coaxed, nor threatened into unnatural exertions. 

How can they say that man is naturally idle? That free 
child worked as hard as possible from morn till night, to the 
very fullest extent of his nature. The tendency of his first 
efforts seemed to be the attainment of the use of his muscles; 
it was just happiness enough for him for the first theree months 
of his life to lie in thesun and work about his little ivory limbs, 
and this he did crowing with delight. Then he began to use 


himself, and finally he It is true this 


his eyes very much. His first words after ‘Papa’ and ‘Mamma, 
were ‘what is it?” he went about the world inquiring ‘what is 

it? not ‘what is its name?’ and his mother did on all occasions 
try to answer him in the spirit of his question. 


If he pointed 
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to a cow, she would take him to pat it, and see it milked, and 
- of its milk—if to a bell, he was allowed to ring it. All 


drink ; 
his objects be ing his own, he understood their value, and work- 
s ob} ¢ 


ed for them patiently; thus, from liberty, came industry and | 


true perseverance. When four months old, he sat foran hour 
trying to unroll a ball which his inother had wrapped up ina 
shect of paper, and the little fingers and feet and mouth all 
worked away, and at last out rolled the ball. Luckily there 
was no sycophant by to whine out ‘clever little dear,’ ‘beautiful 
boy,’ etc., only the mother’s eye bent in sympathy down to 
meet his upturned glance of joy, and the two understood each 
other. It wasstrange, and beautiful as strange, to see the per- 
fect absence of selt-consciousness in this young being—third 
blessed effect of liberty. 

At first it was the business of life—serious, and requiring all 
our energies—to roll a ball, move achair round the room, watch 
the sheleton clock, or touch the notes of a piano; every moment 
brought its work, and every work increased the power of work- 
ing,and slowly but harmoniously all the powers were developed. 
No sooner could he do anything with his mother, than she 
allowed him his share; but she most carefully guarded from 
letting him over fatigue himself, and never insisted upon his 
doing anything. At first his natural activity, and afterwards 
the charm that he felt there was about her, and in being with 
her, made the little occupations she gave hima delight. She 
never said to him, ‘do;’ it was always, ‘will you do;’ and too 
happy was he to be employed by her to shut the door, to run 
and call some one, to gather chick-weed for the canary, or feed 
the poultry and pigeons; to hold the basket whilst she cut the 
roses, and afterwards to stick them into the sand in the plate; 
to drop the seeds or roots into the ground when she had made 
the holes to receive them, or stick in the labels to show where 
they lay; or do any of those thousand daily things which an 
intelligent and loving mother will always gratify her child by 
letting him help to accomplish. 

By being constantly with her, he acquired, insensibly, a 
great store of ideas; and now and then she would try to teach 
him toclassify these ideas. One day they brought in from their 
walk a large nosegay of wild flowers. ‘Will you bring me,’ 
said she, ‘a flower like this out of the nosegay ? and she show- 
ed him a marsh-marigold which she was in the act of putting 
into water. He brought her, successively, a marigold, butter- 
cup, and dandelion; showing that the resemblance of color had 
most struck him. He got the idea of two before he was two 
years old; and also of round. His mother taught him the last 
by putting her finger, and drawing his too, round the edge of a 
table, shilling, wafer, etc. He was very fond of looking at 
pictures, and of heaping wooden bricks on each other: in 
short, the day seemed tvo short for his business; and his little 
life was, like a wreath of flowers, ever fresh and smiling. 


Thus did this mother lead her child through the first two years | 


of his life; and, if he had been happy and progressing, what 
had she been? Oh, who can measure her sum of joy, as she 
contemplated the result, or count the moments in which her 
heart had ached with biiss? When she looked at her boy, there 
was the sunny face, and candid brow, and dimpled mouth ;— 
there was the full eye, always sweet, but by turns, serious in 
observation, or sparkling with mirth, or beaming with affection: 
there were the nimble foot and dexterong hand, even tien, good 
instruments of the active and inquiring mind: there was patient 
endurance of casual and necessary pain: and there was that 
love for her, and coniidence in her, which was to be the basis of 
trust in man and God. 

Nor had these years been to her a season of mere passive 


reception of happines trom her child; she had diligenlty been | 


preparing for that which she had perceived would be required 
of her. She had foreseen that the outward universe would 
first engage the child’s curiosity, arid she had been diligently 
studying the natural sciences, well aware that only the pro- 
foundly scientiiic are simple and clear, and that to them alone 
the commonest object in nature is instructive. It was of the 


facts of nature which passed before his eyes that he must first | 


take cognizance; and, in order that she might never lose an 
opportunity of giving instruction when asked to do so, or of 
directing his attention in a useful channel, she was well aware 
that she must herself be thoroughly enlightened and awakened. 


Besides the good at which she aimed, there were happy inci- | 


dental results from these studies of hers. The first was, that 
they prevented the appearance (which she thought it most im- 
portant to avoid,) of being devoted to her child. She would 


sit at her desk for hours, absorbed in her studies, whilst the boy | 


worked about the room or garden in a very independent man- 
ner. Thesecond good effect was, that, through sympathy, he 
became interested in what his mother was thinking of, and he 
too began to examine attentively insects, flowers, etc. etc. 

Thus happily had passed two years, when this mother was 
temoved? from her boy. He passed into other hands, and be- 
came an altered boy; for, as yet, he had no principles, nothing 
but sweet impulses. 

To describe the cause of his deterioration, is as instructive 
‘sit is painful. His next guardians were of those who believe 
‘athe corrupt nature of man, and say that the first thing to be 


| done, is to break the child’s will, What! that liberty whieh | 
_God has given to man—that power of choosing what he shall) 
| do, which is his glory, and the means through which he is to} 
be raised to yet higher and higher glory, shall be withheld from | 
the young, pure, child! *Try all things: hold tast that which | 
| is good,’ is the language of manto man; while that of the man} 
to the child is—*7ry nothing but just what I tell you is good; that | 
| believe and do.’ Vain man—vain man! How many lessons of 
wisdom, truth, beauty, and love, might you learn from that! 
unsophisticated being, if you could but raise up your proud 
| heart to his humility and purity! If you could but regain his 
| child-like confidence in the existence of good, which, in the 
| struggles of the cold selfish world, you have lost! 
| The little hero of our tale was then taken into totally differ- 
| ent circumstances. He who had never heard a command, wees 
from morning till night, tyrannised over. At first he could | 
| not understand it. ‘I'he harsh tone fell on his ear, but he did 
not heed it or obey it; he did not know it was meant for him; 
it was as if the dog had barked—a sound that struck his sense, 
but did not reach his intellect. It will be sufficient to mention 
one specimen of how he was treated, the rest will easily be 
imagined. One day, when, not understanding some order he 
| had not obeyed, and when his little hands were held as a pun- 
ishment, and he smilingly endured, thinking they were held 
inlove: this smile was construed into hardened guilt, and the 
sharpest reproaches were uttered, to make him aware that the 
intention was to pain and degrade him. 


Alas! Alas! the miseries that flowed in may be guessed :— 
fretfulness, passion, idleness, cowardice, deceit, malice. The 
canker was in the bud; cr it is more true to say, that the storm 
which tore to pieces and scattered the blossoms that had come 
forth,caused that the tree shot forth more vigorously afterwards? 
—that the being was going through the process appointed for 
man ?—and that it is true, not only as regards the human race, 
but as regardseach individual, that it is the plan of Providence, 
that man should work out his own salvation through evil?— 
There is the question. However, it is needless to try to settle 
it: noone can form a notion what sort of a being a man would 
be who should never have known evil. It is enough for us to 
be fully pursuaded that, to work for good, isall that man should 
‘attempt. The Almighty can educe good from evil; but the 
man who presumes to use evil as an instrument, takes upon 
himself a fearful—a fatal responsibility. 





ON A STONE. 


Looxine about us during a walk to see what subject we could 
write upon that should be familiar to everybody, and afford as 
striking a specimen as we could give, of the entertainment to 
be found in the commonest objects, our eyes lighted upon a 
stone. It wasa common pebble, a flint; such asa little boy 
| kicks before him as he goes, by way of making haste with a 
| message, and saving his new shoes. ‘ 

‘A stone! cries a reader, ‘a flint! the symbol of a miser! 
| What can be got out of that? 

The question is well put; but a little reflection on the part of 
| our interrogator will soon rescue the poor stone from the com- 
| parison. Strike him at any rate, and you will get something 





| out of him:—warm his heart, and out come the genial sparks | 


“that shall gladden your hearth, and put hot dishes on your 
|table. This isnot miser’s work. A French poethas described 
| the process, well known to the maid-servant when she stoops, 

with flashing face, over the tinder-box on a cold morning, and 
A sexton, in the poem 


| rejoices to see the first laugh of the fire. 
we allude to, is striking alight ina church :— 


——Boirude, qui voit que la peril approche, 
| Les arrete, et tirant un fusil de sa poche, 
Des veines d'un caillou, qu’ il frappe au meme instant, 


And then, in reminding you of these murmurs, he reminds you 
of the poets. 
A noise as of a hidden brook 
Intheleafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.— Coleridge. 

Yes, the brook singeth; but it would not sing so well,—it 
would not have that tone and ring in its music, without the 
stone. 

Then ’gan the shepherd gather into one 
His stragg!ing goats, and drove them to a ford, 
Whose ca:rule stream, rumbling in pebble stone, 
Crept under moss as green as any gourd.—Spenser's Gnat. 
Spenser’s Gnat, observe; he wrote a whole poem upon a gnat, 
and a most beautiful one too, founded upon another poem on 
the same subject written by the great Roman poet Virgil, not 
because these great poets wanted or were equal to great sub- 
jects, such as all the world think great, but because they 
thought no care, and no fetching out of beauty and wonder, 
ill bestowed upon the smallest marvellous object of God's 
workmanship. ‘The gnat, in their poems, is the creature that 
he really is, full of elegance and vivacity, airy, trumpeted, and 
plumed, and dancing in the sunbeams,—not the contempt of 
sume thoughtless understanding, which sees in it nothing but 
an insect coming to vex itsskin. The eye of the poet, or 
other informed man, is at once telescope and microscope, able 
to traverse the great heavens, and to do justice to the least 
thing they have created. 

But to our brook and pebbles. See how one pleasant thing 
reminds people of another. A pebble reminded us of the 
brooks, and the brooks of the poets, and the pocts remind us of 
the beauty and comprehensiveness of their words, whether 
belonging to the subject in hand or not. No true poet makes 
use of a word for nothing. ‘Cerule stream, says Spenser; 
but why cerule, which comes from the Latin, and secms a pe- 
dantic word, especially as it signifies blue, which he might 
have had in English? The reason is, not only that it means 
sky-blue, and therefore shews us how blue the sky was at the 
time, and the cause why the brook was of such a colour (for 
if he had wanted a word to express nothing but that cireum- 
stance, he might have said sky-blue at once, however quaint it 
might have sounded to modern ears:—he would have cared 
nothing for that; it was his business to do justice to nature, 
and leave modern ears, as they grew poetical, to find it out;) 
but the word cerule was also a beautiful word, beautiful for 
the sound, and expressive of a certain liquid yet neat softness, 
somewhat resembling the mixture of soft hissing, rumbling, 
and inward music of the brook.—We beg the reader’s indul- 
gence for thus stopping him by the way, to dwell on the beauty 
of a word; but poets’ words are miniature creations, as curi- 
ous, after their degree, as the insects and the brooks themselves; 
and when companions find themselves in pleasant spots, it is 
natural to wander both in feet and talk. 

So much for the agreeable sounds of which the sight of a 
common stone may remind us, (for we have not chosen to go 
so far back as the poetry of Orpheus, who is said to have made 
the materials of stone-walis answer to his lyre, and dance 
themselves into shape without troubling the mason.) We 
shall come to grander echoes by-and-bye. Let us sec, mean- 
while, how pleasant the sight itself may be rendered. Mr. 
Wordsworth shall do it for us in his exquisite little poem on 
the fair maiden who died by the river Dove, © 
not at hand, but we remember the passage we more particular- 
ly allude to. It is where he compares his modest, artless, and 
sequestered beauty with 


ur volume is 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye; 
Fair as the star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 





Il fait jaulir un feu qui petille en sortant; 
Et blentot an brasier d* une meche enflammee, 
Montre, a l'aide ou soufre, une cire allummee.— Boileau. 


The prudent sexton, studious to reveal 
Dark holes, here takes from out his pouch a steel; 
Then strikes upona flint. In many a spark 
Forth leaps the sprightly fire against the dark; 
H The tinder feels the little lightning hit, 
The match provokes it, and a candle’s lit, 


' 
; Weshall not stop to pursue this fiery point into all its conse- 
| quences, to shew what a world of beauty or of formidable 
| power is contained in that single property of our friend flint, 
what fires, what lights, what conflagrations, what myriads of 
clicks of triggers—awful sounds before battle, when instead of 
| letting his flint do its proper good-natured work of cooking his 
| Supper, and warming his wife and himself over their cottage- 
| fire, the poor fellow is made to kill and be killed by other poor 
fellows, whose brains are strewed about the place for want of 
knowing better. 

But to return to the natural, quiet condition of our friend, 
and what he can do for us in a peaceful way, and so as to 
please meditation ;—what think you of him as the musician of 
the brooks? as the unpretending player on those watery pipes 
and flageolets, during the hot noon, or the silence of the night? 
Without the pebble the brook would want its prettiest murmur. 





Is not that beautiful? Can anything express a lovelier loncli- 
ness than the violet half hidden by the mossy stone—the deli- 
| cate blue-eyed flower against the country green? Aud then 
| the loving imagination of this fine poet, exalting the objcet of 
| his earthly worship to her divine birth-place and futur 
suddenly raises his eyes to the firmament, and sees hi: 
the solitary star of his heaven. 

But stone docs not want even moss to render hiin interesting. 
Here is another stone, and another solitary evening star, as 
beautifully introduced as the others, but fora different purpome. 
It is in the opening words of Mr. Keats’s poem of Ilyperion, 
where he describes the dethroned monarch of the gods, sitting 
in his exile :— 


1 ’ 
¢ ae 
abo iC, 


r there, 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and Eve's one star, 
Sate grey-hair'd Solurn, quiet as a stone. 

Quiet asa stone! Nothing certainly can be more quict than 
that. Not asyllable or a sigh will stone utter, though you 
watch and bear him company for a whole week on the most 
desolate moor in Cumberland. Thus silent, thus unmoved, 
thus insensible to whatever circumstances might be taking 
place, or spectators might think of him, was the soul-stunned 
old patriarch of the gods. We may picture to ourselves a 
large, or a small stone, as we please—Stone-henge, or a pebble. 
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The simplicity and grandeur of truth do not care which. The 
silence is the thing —its intensity, its unalterableness. 

Our friend Pebble is here in grand company, and you may 
think him (though we hope not,) unduly bette red by it. But 
see what Shakspeare will do for him in his hardest shape and 
in no finer company than a peasant’s:— 

Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard, 

Sleeping on hard stone would have been words strong enough 
for a common poet; or perhaps he would have said, ‘resting,’ 
or ‘profoundly reposing;’ or that he could have made his *bed 


of the bare floors? and the last saying would not have been the 
worst; but Shakspeare must have the very strongest words 
and really profoundest expressions, and he finds them in the 
homeliest and most. primitive. IIe does not mince the matter, 
but goes to the root of both sleep and stone—can snore upon 
the fiat. 


drinking of the forgettul draught. 


We see the tellow hard at it—bent upon it—dee ply 


To conclude our quotations from the poets, we will give 


another line or two from Shakspeare, not inapplicable to our 
proposed speculations in general, and still less so to the one in 
hand. 

Green, a minor poet, author of the ‘Spleen,’ an effusion full 
of witand good sense, gives pleasant advice to the sick who 
want exercise, and who are frightened with hypochoadria: 

Fling but a stone, the giant dies. 


And this reminds us of a pleasant story conne ected with the 


flinging of stones, inone of the Italian novels. ‘Two wagyish 


painters persuade a simple brother of theirs, that there tsa 


plant which renders the tinder of it invisible, and they all set 


out to look for it. They pretend suddenly to miss him, as it 


he had gone away; and 


to his great joy, while throwing stones 


about in his abscnee, 


horrible bruises, he hugging himself all the while at these 
manifest proofs of his success, and the little suspicion which 
they have of it. [tis amusing to picture him to one’s taney, 


growing happicr as the blows grow worse, rubbing his sore 
knuckles with delight, and hardly able to ejaculate a triumph- 
ant Hal! at some excessive thump in the back. 

But setting aside the wonders of the poets and the novelists, 
Pebble, in his own person, and by his own family alliances, in- 
cludes wonders far beyond the most wondertul things they have 


\ ou 


cannot, to be sure, skin him, but youcan melthin; ave, make 


neagined. Wrongly is Flint compared with the imuiser. 


him absolutely flow into liquid:—tlow too for use and beauty ; 


ome bial 


and bee 


mirror to your beloved. 


ealled Potash and Soda, and Flint runs into melting tenderness 
? b ] 


and is nolonver Flint; he is Glass. You look 


vou drink outotl lim; he furnishes you beautiful and transpa- 


rent shutter 

sitesi alae ' and watel and booke: are aesisted 
protect pietures Wi hhun,and watehes, and books; are assiste¢ 
by him ina thousand curious philosophies; are helped over the 
sea by hin; 
chables your mistress to wear vour portrait in her bosom. 


But we niust hasten to close 


precious riches down in a shower surpassing the rainbow. 


Sloe 


Pre ous 


is the humble relation, nay, the 


Stone! Ruby, Emerald, and Sapphire, are ot 


fanaly!—of the family of the Flints—and Flintis more in them 


| ' 
Cist. 


than any thin 


of the precious metals are stone, is also true; but itis litte 
compared with this Precious Stone, for tie most partis stone 
itselt—is fiint—with some wonderful circumstance of addition, 
nobody kiows what; but without the flint, the preciousness 
would not be. Here is wealth and honor for the poor pebble! 


Louk at him,yand think what splendors issue from his loins: 


+Fiery Opas, Sapphires, amethysts, 

Jacinths, hard topaz, grass green emeralds, 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 

And seld-seera costly stones of so great price. 

As one of them, indifferently rated, 

Might serve in peril of calamity, 

To rausom great kings from captivity. —Mariow. 


Sparkling di: monds are not prope rly in our list of pebbles 


tor diamond, the most brilliant mystery of all, is a charcoal? 


What now remains for stone, thus filling the coffers of wealth, | 
glorifying the crowns of sultans, and adding beams to beauty 


itself? One thing greater than all. The 


of stone is granite, and granite (as far as we know,) is the 


chief material ot the 
substance of our star. 
Honored theretore 


lane; and whenever any one looks at thee, may he think of 
the beautiful and noble world he lives in, and all of which it 


is capable. —Leigh Hunt. 


HENRI QUATRE. 


The town of Chartres was beseiged by this renowned warrior, 


| matte rof visionary speculation, a day-dream of what was pos- 


vive him great knocks in the ribs, and | 
| 


ht unto vour eves, goblets to yourtable, and a 


Bring two triends of his about him, 
through him; 


against the rain and cold; you shave by hin; 


and he makes vour cathedral windows divine; and 
our article, and bring his most 


stock and parent ot 


his 


That the habitations and secret bosoms 


oldest and stoniest 
earth itself{—the bones ot the world—the 


be thou, thou small pebble lying in the 





| formation under ordinary circumstances. I have said that oume 
of these physical circumstances are either overlooked or incor. 
rectly estimated. The only philosopher known to me who has 
noticed this hydrostatic compression of air, is Leslie, who Says, 
; yao m- | that ‘air at the depth of thirty-three miles and three-fourths 
Gerorosy, in its infaney, like several other sciences, was “| would have the density of water, and the density of quicksilyey 
; : ; » . -.| at one hundred and ninety-seven miles, that marble would haye 
sible rather than an examination of what really exists. But it 


aoe : its density doubled at two hundred and eighty-seven miles,— 
has lately been rapidly approaching to the rigorous exactitude . 


——— 
$$ 


GEOLOGY. 
BY JOHN LOCKE, M. D. 


Original. 


: . Professor Lesiie has, in my opinion, made his calculation erro. 
‘on which Bacon has subjected the other physical scioncen; and neously. The depth at which air would become as dense as 
in proportion as it becomes a science of obse rvationand careful sicenitin thins: villian oul, end that at which it wonld heetene on 
opctantsieede ese aap aiysohe of utility. Indeed, iS BC") dense as quicksilver, is sixty-seven and a half miles; the den. 
knowledged utility renders it one of the most popular subjects . 


: ; : ; : sities increasing directly as the depths, not as the squares of 
of the present time. The cherished desire of the discovery : I 1 I 


; the depths. The combined effect of heatand pressure on elastic 
and possession of mineral wealth, and the well founded beliet . : rite bat 

; . , | bodies in the lava of voleanoes, has scarcely been properly 
that geology holds the divining red which will pointtothe! _. ; : ie ; 3 
’ : , estimated. One mode of action would produce important 
| buried treasure, prompts even the most illiberal to give encour-| 4. ae ‘ gt oe ae Ls 
} S | eflects on eruptions, or pe rhaps act as the cause of those phe- 


nomena, 


lage ursuits. , : : Merced 
_— coabreaieenis. ; : : When a bubble of elastic matter, as air, begins to 
| ‘I'v such, geology will often render an important service by © 


| 


$s 
} 


’ ; SARE as ascend through a liquid medium, as water or melted lava, it 
howing that the earth’s richest treasure lies withinafew inches) | ; : cae oe . 

re expands as it approaches the surface, and of course has its mo- 
tion proportionably accelerated. Air bubbles in water are 


doubled in size by ascending thirty-three feet. 


lof the surface; and that corn and wheat crops are an exee llent 


laboratory by which to convert loam and manure into silver and ERB ea ans 
nahi This is often 


l« 
| gold. : : . . ~* | evident when such bubbles ascend through clear water. 
|tend to injure the science; for few things can bear popularity 


But, to our subject. This popularity of geology may 


bei hat Ginokaniaal fashi bl If lava descends as deep below the base of the highest vol- 
i ; vs nea, cological surveys are now lashionavic, | . P = 

without being spo 688 aia eagle % > canoes as has been estimated, clastic bodies at the bottom are 
under a pressure of 32,000 atmospheres; and a bubble, at the 


bottom, one foot in diameter, would become, at the top, a bal- 


and if well conducted, will undoubtedly be serviceable both to 
science and to economy: the resources of the country will be 


developed by them. Any industrious we Il educated ingenivus 


loon of twenty-five feet in diameter, ascending with a force not 


i ; » capable of making such a survey as would ae 
jman would be capable of making h i y as hain Ghia Gnak tine see 


The gradual accumulation of 
heat would cause these condensed clastic bodies to begin to 
move, and their rapid expansion and acceleration upward 
would be sufficient to produce all of the phenomena of erup- 
tions. 


lenlarge our knowledge of our own resources, and inerease our 
means of wealth and power. But to improve the science ol, 


| reology itself{—to observe accurately the geological phenomena, 


and speculate rationally upon them, calls tor a compass of pliys- 


ical knowledge which few, very few, possess. Many of aie ; . 
st geologic: { rst } | ic ; ‘ - points 
best geological writers are evidently deficient in many points ot aul eles RRND Wesnes cen Wane. 


physical knowledge, which alone would enable thei to take} : 
LYELL’s GroLocy, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1 * 1 . ° oO . 
into account all of the known circumstances under which the 3 vols. 12mo. London. 


| formation and changes of the materialsoft our globe, have taken, ‘The general tendency of these volumes is to open us new, interesting, 
and expansive views of the mighty work of Creative Intelligence.—The 

ork is, in this respect, a fit prelude to the Bridgwater Treatise on Geol- 
ogy, Which we are expecting from the pen of Dr. Buckland. Though not, 
like the latter treatise, devoted specially to their illustration, no reader 
can peruse it without being deeply impressed by the fresh and striking 
proots it affords, in every page, of the Almighty Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness—proofs, multiplied through countless ages of the globe's history, 
equally conspicuous in the microscopic fossil and the massive mountain- 
chain, in the falling rain-dropas in the swelling ocean, in the destroying 
agency of the voleano and earthquake no less than in the luxuriant pro- 
ductions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, whose limits both in 
duration andextent have been, so indefinitely enlarged by the discoveries 
of modern veo'ogy.'—-London Quarterly Review. 


place. Hence the numerous trifling speculations which but 
too justly render geological theories ridiculous in the eyes of 
the common sense part of the world. And yet it is hinted by 
the initiated that geology is a mystery revealed to some who 
jare neither chymists, nor mathematicians, nor physiologists, 
| because they have travelled, observed strata, been down in a 
| mine,studied‘urganic remains,’ and can distinguish the Lias and 
Oolitic formations, and perhaps discover them or their Sequrra-' 
lents, where they never existed. As this charge should not be 
The 


jimost common fault in geological speculations is, that the opera- | 


made without specification, I will adduce a few points, 


Tur Morar or Fiowenrs. 


With twenty-four beautifully colored 
plates. 1 volume. 


been : Map 
Royaloctavo. Sccond edition. London. 


tions by which the various mineral substances have 
| formed, are presumed to have taken piace under ordinary cir- 

‘The p.eface has done better than keep the word of promise to our ear, 
for it made no promise, but meekly gave us hope, by its pure expressions 
of religious sentiments, which every subsequent page has more than 
fultilled; for the truth is, that the volume is full of exquisite poetry, and 
that there is not a single stanza in it at all without either a thought, a 
feeling, or an image, colored by that dewy light which comes breathing 
fresh and fair from the fount that flows but for the ciiosen children of 
sensibility and genius. ’--Blaciwood. 


| cumstances, that fusion, solution, and combination, have taken 
| place as we sce them in our furnaces and laboratories. Although 
it must have been early known that minerals were formed and 
| modified deep in the earth, under the sea, or under an ocean of 
melted lava, yet the efeet of the superineumbent pressure in 
each of these instances was nearly overlooked until Doctor, 


| Hutton suggested the modilications which they might produce 





and Sir J. Hall proved the truth of the suggestion by actual) Tue tire anp Times or Rienzi. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey and 


jexperiment, Even now the effect of this pressure on elastic: 1. Hart. 1 vol. 


bodies,such as airand the gases generally is either overlooked or Not less interesting than Mr. Bulwer‘s eloquent romance, and scarcely 


less romantic, is this historical record of “fhe Conspiracy of Gabrini, 
(the family name of the last of the Tribunes.) Itis ascribed to «Father 
Lucian,a distinguished Jesuit of the early part of the eighteenth century, 
and was revised and published by Father Brumoy. That Gibbon relied on 
it as authority is a good testimony of its authenticity. The simplicity 
and spirit of the narrative,and the extraordinary character of the events, 
combine with the qualities of the singular man who is the subject of this 
biography, to furnish out an enjoyment alike adapted to the novel reader. 
the student of history, and the philosopher. 


incorrectly estimated, being often used, as is the ‘supernatural 
‘machinery’ of the poets, to help the author out of any difficulty 
When his 
ships have been buried in sand by Juno and -Holus, Neptune 
is called to his relief. 


into which his speculations may have led him. 


Airand other gaseous bodies are compressible by any exter- 
nal toree, and have their density increased directly as the com- 


pressing force, 





It follows that air, by being carried downward | 
water, would be compressed by the hydrostatic column! 
jot tluid above it, and would become more dense. | 


A LADY’s GIFT, OR WOMAN AS SHE OUGHT TO BE. 
derly Stanford, author of *The Stoic? 
‘I am acquainted with a great many, very good wives, who 
are so notable and so managing, that they make a man any 
thing but happy, and I know a great many others who sing, and 


By Jane Kin- 


under 
This is evi-! 
|dent ata very small depth; even an inverted tumbler full of 
jairisevidently compressed ata depth of afewinches. At the 
|depth of thirty-three feet, air is compressed to one half its play, and paint, and eut paper, and are so accomplished, that 


p a" . ‘. > »v have j > ‘ 7, > wm. “ aa fel 9 
jbulk at the surface; and its densitvisof course doubled. Arr they have no time to be agreeable, and no desire to be useful. 
7 > Hannan More. 


* | SUNK IN FRESH WATER IT THE DEPTH OF EIGHTY-FIVE MILES, WOULL * 9 
7h ul idelpl la: Carey, Lea and B I . 
I tule t 21ane hard 


| BECOME MORE DENSE THAN WATER, AND WOULD CONSEQUENTLY SINK, | 
AND NEVER RISE aGaix. If air is indefinitely compressible, it! 
|would by hydrostatic pressure alone, become at the centre of | 
| the earth, eight hundred times more dense than water. By its| 
own accumulating weight it would acquire such density as to| 

| 


The above is a very interesting little work, inculeating refined moral 
feeling. It is printed in a neat manner, and bound in figured muslin. 
Price seventy-five cents. 





Manrcaret Ravenscrort, OR SECOND LOVE. 
St. John. 
Blanchard. 


By James Augustus 


render the mean density of the earth itse!f far greater than it 2 vols. 12 mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and 


has been determined by La Place. This alone is sufficient to} 
show that air is not indefinitely compressible, but at a certain 
point becomes a liquid, resisting tar the condensation. As! 
water is continually absorbing air and carrying it downward, | 
the absorption increasing as the pressure, it is very probably) 
supplied to the depth of its liquifaction. Oxygen itself may | 
be presented in a liquid state to other elements. Who is able 
to determine what will be the laws of chymical action under 


‘There is sufficient of the passionate, the romantic, the intense, to deliglit 
the lovers of the wild and wonderful ; the conversational scenes, and the 
working of deep and passionate emotion are equally masterly. 


Tue Cive Book: being Original Tales, by James, Picken, Galt, 
Power, Jerdan, Gower, Moir, Cunningham, Hogg, Ritchie, &e. 
Edited by the author of ‘The Dominie's Legacy.’ 2vols.in 1. 





and at last capitulated. The magistrate of the town, on giving 
up his keys, thus addressed his Majesty, ‘this town belongs to 
your Highness, by divine law, and by human law,’ ‘and by 
Cannon law, too,’ added Henri. 


such circumstances?’ Rocks formed under actions so much 
modified by condensation, are afterwards brought to the surface 
where they are an unsolved problem to those who look for their 
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Ovr original intention, when we undertook thie publication | 
of ‘The Mirror,’ was to renderit not only amusing, but valua-, 
ble—not a work to be glanced over and then thrown aside as of | 
no further importance—but as a periodical worthy of careful 
preservation; and worthy, not in consequence of its lite-| 
rary merit merely, but, as containing a good proportion of 
yaluable scientific information to be found in the columns of | 
none of its contemporaries. The present number, more than 
any that have preceded it, is an approach towards that inten-| 
tion, and will afford the reader some idea of the plan which | 
we trust we shall be able to carry out through all the sueceed- 
ing numbers. Several eminently scientific and literary gen- 
tlemen have promised to become hereafter constant contributors 
to this journal—so that we look torward with confidence 
towards being able to render it well worthy the support and 
encouragement ot the inhabitants of the Great Valley—and as 
a consequence, to the rapid increase of our subscription-| 
list—and an ample remuneration for our labors. In alluding 
to the present number as contradistinguished from those which | 
have preecded it, we would refer our readers to the articles! 
on Infant Education, and on Geology ;—also to our Dia- | 
ry for the ensuing week. With regard to the Diary, we 
have reecived so many notices of approval, that we can have 
no hesitation in continuing it. There can be no better way of 
acquiring a taste for History, than by presenting day after day 
some remarkable event, which shall arrest the attention, and 
enchain it to the particular period in which it happened.— 
Chronology is ever to history an accurate and faithful guide. 


It and geography may be termed the eyes of history—the one 
informing us where any particular event happened, the other, 
whea it happened. ‘To read history with much pleasure, and 
yet be without some knowledge of chronology, we consider 
; Heretofore this department of our hebdomadal 
has been devoted almost exclusively to biography, for we have 


impossible. 


felt that we were performing no inconsiderable benefit, to the 
rising generation at least, by holding up to theiradmiration the 
names of the great characters who from time to time have fig- | 
ured on the stage of life—leaving us examples, that we should 
tollow their steps;—of heroes, who, at sea or by land, have | 
triumphed over the enemies of their country; of statesmen, 
whose wisdom maintained harmony in all the orders of the 
community; of patriots who were prodigal of their blood in| 
the cause of their country; of philanthropists whose labors, 
have been successfully exerted for the benefit of mankind; of 
martyrs, who have expired in the flames, when attesting the | 
constancy of their resolution and sincerity of their faith; of 
divines and laymen, whose writings have allured to brighter) 
worlds, while their unblemished lives and pious deaths pointed 
out the way; and of authors and men of genius of every des-| 
cription, who have extended the bounds of useful knowledge, | 


- ' 
Nor have been, 


nor will be, altogether forgotten, those who, on the stage, en-_ 
dowed with varied powers of imitation, have soothed the cares | 
of life by the fleeting effusions of mimic gaiety; those who, | 


and augmented the stock of public happiness. 


in the creation of works of art, have been distinguished by 
industry and by success; or those who, in the wide region of| 
poetry, have charmed by their harmonious numbers and novel | 
thoughts, by the felicity of their combinations, and the sublim- 
ity of their images. And opposite characters have been and 
will be introduced, for they too have a beneficial tendency, | 
inspiring, as they do, a just abhorrence of those follies and 
vices which have led todisgrace andruin. But we shall not, as | 
we need net, be confined to biography. A few hasty remarks 
elsewhere on education and geclogy, will perhaps sufficiently 
direct attention to those articles, which will be continued from 
time to time as our limited space may admit. With regard to! 
other useful matters which we would willingly introduce if it 
were in our power, we shall be most happy to receive at all 
times the advice of our friends; considering them about as 
good judges of what would be likely to prove useful and inter- 
esting to them, as any whom we could select—not excepting 
even our modest selves. 

In carryingonthis publication, we have had many unforseen | 
difficulties to contend against. The lists and accounts which 
we expected to have found arranged ina clearand satisfactory | 
manner, turned out to be in such a state of confusion as to 
tender the expenditure of much time and labor necessary to| 
bring them into something like a business form, This has ne-, 
cessarily withdrawn much of our attention from business more | 
immediately connected with our subscribers. These difficul-, 
ties now no longer exist, and we confidently antieipate being, 
able to fulfil all the expectations of our friends. 

One circumstance connected with the literary department of} 
our paper we have to announce with much regret—it is, 
the withdrawal of Mr. Gallagher from its editorial department. 


Lest the public should deem that this change is the result of! 


fickleness on his part, we beg leave merely to inform them that | 
his withdrawal was owing tosome differences of opinion which | 
subsisted between him and the publishers, which cannot be! 
construed in any manner derogatory to him. With the partic- 


{ 
| 


intellect was valuable only in proportion as it qualified its 


' Scott’s lameness would have disqualified him for usefulness} 


, ness, or any other physical infirmity, does not altogether inca-| 


ulars, we conceive the public has but little to do, and we are 


Mr. Gallagher's talents will not be wholly withdrawn from 
the Mirror, as he will still continue occasionally to contribute to| 
its columns—a statement which we are sure will be agreeable 
to all interested. 

The present number of the Mirror has not received the; 
advantage of Mr. Shreve’s editorial superintendence to the| 
extent we could have wished, owing to his having been obliged | 
to be absent for a few days from the city. F.y R.y & CO 





Epveation.—In looking over some num bers of the London | 
Journal of Education,we find in one of them an excellent article | 
on public instruction—it makes the education of woman its 
primary and principaltheme. It has, among many fine thoughts | 
and passages, one which ought to be written up in great gold | 
letters in every market-place, meeting-house, and wherever| 
else people assemble—it is as follows: 

6.4 child should never be degraded; a child should never have 


to wipe away a stigma from his character, which he never can have | 
deserved.’ 


Let this be reflected on, in connection with the article on| 
infant education, published inthe present number, and perhaps | 
it may not be difficult to perceive how much to do with estab- 
lishing the character of a child have our present systems of 
training and educating, how powerfully operative must be the 
conduct of the parent and of the school-master—in giving a 
direction either towards good or evil, to the as yet scarcely | 
developed faculties of the ciild. The science of education | 
ought to occupy the serious attention of every mother, because | 
to her belongs in the first instance the power of stamping upon | 
the delicately constituted mind of her infant impressions which | 
are never wholly eradicated—but which perhaps have more to 
do with exciting a mental predisposition in the child than any 


, Which come after them. The countenance, the tone of voice, 


the almost every action performed in the presence of a child— 
constitute so many lessons for imitation ;—how large a share of 
judgment is therefore requisite in the control and direction of | 
our conduct, as connected with these early and important duties. | 
The child grows up and is entrusted to the care of the school-| 
master or school-mistress—this change of circumstances is| 
frequently attended with great disadvantages, but the mere | 
change does not constitute the whole of the evil—it is the} 
excitementand emulation which are here cultivated so strongly, | 
that produce results of a most injurious character. The young 
and weak mind is urged on, by the fear of punishment or the | 
hope of reward, frequently beyond its powers—for little or no| 
attention is ever paid to the peculiarities of organization or tem-| 
perament. 





CivitizaTion.—Civilization is the best friend of those who 
are afflicted with infirmities. In Sparta, they were in the habit | 
of killing allinfants who were deformed, or showed symptoms | 
of physical infirmity. In many nations of the East at the pres- 
ent day, the old are taken out that they may die, after their 
usefulness is over. In India, they place them on the banks of 
the Ganges, a. d there leave them to undergo the pangs of dis- | 
solution. Among the American Indians, all children who are 
born of delicate constitutions must die, because none but the 
strongest can endure the exposure which their habits of nurs- 
ing doom them to undergo. 

It is familiar to all readers of literary biography, that many 
of the most illustrious geniuses of modern times have possessed 
infirm organizations. If Gibbon had been born of an Indian 
mother, he would never have survived infancy. Had Homer 
been born among barbarians, the Iliad would not have been 
written; and as he was blind, his genius would have been but 
a source of torture to himself, and of no service to others.— 
The same may be said of Ossian. Milton, after his blindness, 
could have been nothing but a burden to a people among whom 














owner to achieve conquests over physical impediments.— 


among a pastoral, and particularly would this have been the! 
case had he lived among a hunting, people. His intellect could 
not have advanced the interests of a savage nation—physical, 
not mental, strength constituting the measure of worth among| 
such.—And thus many other instances might be produced of| 
men who were distinguished by their intellectual excellencies, 
who, if they had not enjoyed the blessings of civilization, would 
have drawn out miserable existences, and died unlamented. 

It is the peculiar merit of civilization that blindness, lame-| 
pacitate individuals from being of service. Wherever refine-| 
ment exists,there mental power must range incomparably higher 
than any amount of muscular power, and however deformed its 
possessor may be, he may win to himself the applause of the 
whole civilized world. Neither is physical power of less ser- 
vice with such a people, although among them it takesits rank, 
very properly, asof inferior importance to excellence which is 





wholly dependent on extraordinary intellectual achievement. s. 


Tue Tueatre.—We do not very often visit this place, but the 


right sure our patrons would not thank us for speaking them) beautiful play of The Hunchback presents attractions which 
| out in this place for their consideration. 


we cannot easily overcome. It was performed here, a few 
evenings ago, in an unusually satisfactory manner. We say 
in an unusually satisfactory manner, because it is a very un- 


common circumstance to meet with two performers here who 


| have sufficiently studied each other's style of acting, to enable 


tem to render the various favorite points of each effective. 
However well they may act individualiy—they do not act suffi- 
ciently together and for each other. On the occasion alluded 
to, Mrs. Ternan, late Miss Fanny Jarman, personated the char- 
acter of Julia, and Mr, Ternan that of Master Walter—the 
Hunchback—and no beauty of their portion of the play was 
lost. All the rest was Pottering enough—but from Mr. and 
Mrs. Ternan the author received full justice. The Hunch- 
back is a play worthy of all the success which it has won. It 
reminds us more strongly than any composition we have ever 
read, of the racy, fervent, yet chaste style of the best English 
dramatists—the Massingers and Fords, of a former day. All 
the incidents are simple, and extremely well worked out, and 
they follow in so natural an order that whether perusing them 
in a book, or witnessing them on the stage, we almost feel as 
if we saw an episode of real life, detached from the great 
drama that is constantly in progress on the floor of that vast 
theatre which we call the world. ‘The language also is exactly 
of that description which suits a domestic drama; the author 
is uniformly content to let each person speak for himself, in 
words that can clearly express his meaning and develop his 
character. It never rises beyond the level of conversation 
until it is lifted by the force of passion, and that force is never 
assisted by any artificial attempts at fine phraseology.. The 
author in fact nowhere appears throughout the play; his char- 
acters appear for him, and we know of no critcrion more 
decisive of success than this. 

We very much regretted that more were not present to wit- 
ness this excellent play—but really so shamefully dirty and 
uncomfortable are the seats, and such a nuisance is the constant 
yelling of the boys—that we sometimes wonder the ladies 
consent to be present at all, where so little regard is paid to 
their comfort.—Since the above was penned, Mr. Potter and his 
company have eleared ouf—and Mr. Parsons has announced the 
re-opening of the theatre on Monday next, with the regular 
company; but that is not all—workimen have been employed 
for these two or three days past in putting down carpets, i 
painting, and re-covering the seats, etc.—a circumstance cx- 
ceedingly gratifying to us—inasmuch as it evinces a proper 
feeling as to what is requisite for the comfort of our citizens, 
by whom such conduct will, we doubt not, be duly apprecia- 
ted. ‘ 


We bey to refer our readers particularly to an interesting 
article on geology in our present number. Dr. Locke, who 
kindly furnished us with it, has promised a continuation from 
time to time, as his various avccations may permit. Geology 
is becuming every day so popular, and so useful, that we trust 
we shall have added to the interest of our columns by the in- 
troduction of this attempt to simplify the study of the science 
and render it still more inviting. Itis a study in which we 
can find ourselves at home—and about which we can think 
calmly, and reason at ease; and have withal an ample supply 
of food for the imagination. We can speculate, for instance, 
on the birth and infancy of our little planet, and follow its 
history of deluges, and hurricanes, and earthquakos, which 
have left us the numerous traces of their devastations; and we 
can travel among mountains and valleys, where the tempests 
have bared and shattered the hardest rocks, and where alternate 
rains and frosts are crumbling the solid materialsof mountains, 
while the springs and rivers wash away the fragments, to de- 
posit them again in the various stages of their course: and we 


' can think of the building up of mountains, and the hollowing 


out of valleys, and the gathering together of the great waters 
of the ocean—as well as we can tell that here if we dig, we 


may find coal and there granite—here fossils—there gold. x. 


Rostxson’s Lectures.—Doctor Samuel Robinson, the well- 
known lecturer on history, has just concluded a highly inter- 
esting course of lectures on the American Revolution. This 
evening he designs giving the first of a course of ten lectures 
on the history of the United States, since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. The lecture of this evenipg will be on 
that instrument, in which Mr. Robinson will rescue it from 
many of the gross charges which have been made against some 
of its provisions. If any of our readers are desirous of spend- 
ing two dollars and ten evenings very profitably, we would 
advise them to purchase a ticket to the proposed course of lec- 
tures. s 


Lapies Farr.—The ladies of St. Paul’s Church will hold 
a fair in the lower south room of the old college building, on 
Thursday the 5th of May. The fair will open at 10 A. M. 
and continue open until 10 or 11 P. M. 
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BIRTH OF ADDISON, 1672, | INVENTION OF THE HOLY CROSS, Avo De 326. LAPLACE DIED, 1827. 
His character i 


This eminent writer was born at Milton, in England. 
is more entitled to respect than admiration; his talents and his under 
standing having been directed to the best of purposes, whilst his heart 
appeers to have remained a cold seeret to all but himself. He was 
the patron and fiicnd of all whose abilities were inferior to his own, 
and as this was the ease with most of his contemporaries, he had few 
temptations to 


purty spleen or inconstaney of friendship. What his 
conduct would ba 1 under more exciting ‘circumstances, may he 
conceived from the asperity with whieh he treated his old friend 


| 


Steele, in the anonyme eoutroversy that took place between them, 
it,in 1718 


and di paragement ol I 


respecting the peers Ilis arrest of Steel, also, and his envy 
pe, show his character in no very favorable light. 

Though mixing much with the world, Addison was bashful and 
reserved in his minuners, exeept when among his most intimate asso | 
eiates These, previously to his marriage, generally consisted of 
Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, and Colonel Brett; with one of 
other of whom he always breaktasted, and, in the evening he joined them 
uta tavern, where, it is ecid, he often drank wine to the injury of his! 
health, is society w ourted by persons of the first distinetion; and 
the repute in which | ~ held at home as wellas abroad, will appear | 
from the list of subeecribers to his works, in which will be found the 
names of the Quccs of sweden, the Dukes of Orleans and Tuscany, the 
Doge of Geneva, Cardinal du Bois, and others. To the prejudice of his fame 
asa poet and critic, Add.oon’s chief literary reputation is derived from 
his Bpectator, w rare and immortal monument of wit employed on the 


side of virtue and religion, and of fietion and allegory on that of justice | 


andtrath., Of the latter class nothing ean exceed the pathos and imagi 
nation displayed in his Vision of Mirza, Pain and Pleasure, Theodosius, 
and Constantia, ete., whilst his humour, in the former, is transcendantly- | 
exemplified in his characters of the De Coverleys, the Whimbles, and the | 
Honcy-conibs. Addison has also the merit of having taught a succession 
of writers to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of goodness, and on 
having purified intellectual pleasure, by separating mirth from indecency, 
and wit from licentionsie As a describer of men and manners, he is 
without arival: lyecopics lite with so much fidelity, that he can be hardly | 
said to invent, whilst, at the same time, his humour is so happily ditfused 


as togive the grace of novelty to domestic scenes and daily occurrences, 





When he assumes the religious monitor, he is equally free from enthusiasm 


and superstition; aud in his moral to, has the negative excellence of being | 


lis fondness for the | 
} 
| 


neither dangerousiy lax nor impracticably rigid. 
eloracter of Sie Roger de Coverley is exemplified in the following story: 
Having brought Sir Roger to town, be left him for a day in the hands 


of Steele, who, nol quite so serupulous as Addison, made the good- | 


humoured Knight peramlutate Convent Garden with a nymph of the 


commiant kind. This so enraged Addison, that he told Steele that he | 


would put jt out of his power to injure Sir Roger in future, by killing | 
him Immediately, which he accordingly did, by making the knight leave | 
London, and, in the next paper, he announced his death at Coverley Hall. } 


IVIONDAY, MAY 2. 
bDEATIN OF LIONARDO DA VINCI, 1519 


| 
| 


Lionardo da Vinci was the natural son of one Piero, a notary of Flo- 


rence, and obtained the name of Vinei from the piace of his nativity, a | 
smal. castle, or tortiticd town, in the Valdarno di Soito. He was born in |} 
Lil, and at a proper age was placed under Andrea Verecchio. From 
the excelience of his genius, he made so rapid a progress as soon to sur: | 
pass lis master, wie, having painted a pteture of St. John baptising our 
Saviour, ordered Lionardo to insert an angel holding up some of the 
vestnents. When this was done, the figure appeared so prominently su- 
perior to the rest, that Veroechio felt ashamed of his own deficiency, and 
relinquished the pencil tor ever, Da Vinei now set up for himseit, and 


exeented many pictures at Florence with great applause, and the univer 


sality of lus centus soomsppeared. Te had a perfect knowledge of the 
theory of bisart. lle wos by far the best physiologist of his time, and 
certataly the first man who iateoduced the practice of making anatomical 
drawings. His reputation spread itself over Italy, and Lewis Storza, 


duke or Milan, invited lum to his court, whither he went in 1494, and 


there painted a Nati analtar-piece, which was presented to the 
enero \ithe desire of the duke, he hecame t cirector of the acade 
my for arelitecture, and th that eapaeity Lionardo restored the simplicity 

purity of the Grecian and Roman models. About this period, the 


duke, having formed the design of supplying the city of Milan with water, 


by a new canal, entrusted the execution of the desivn to Lionarde, and 
! hapoily achieved what some thought neat to impossible Tie disor- 
de of Lombardy. and the misfortanes of his patrons, oMising Lionarde 


to quit Milan, he retired to Viorence, In 1503, the Florentines resolving 
te have their councilchamber painted, entrusted the execution of the 


work to Liewardo. 1 epted the charge; and desired to call in the 


assistance Of Miehel Angelo, a glistinetion which that creat artist very ill 
' 


reqmite Michel Angelo, though then buta young man, had yet ar quired | 


agreat reputation, and was not afraid to cope with Lionardo; but jealou- 


sy arose between them, and cach having his partisans, open war was! 


the consequence. During the heat of this contest. Raffacile came to! 
Florence, to inspeet the works of Lionardo, which filled him with such | 
astonistiment, that he immediately altered his own style. Lionardo re 
at Morence till 1513, and then it is said went to Rome. Not 


long after this, he aece; 


mained 





ed an invitation from Francis I. who received | 
him with very Uattering marks of distinction, and assigned him apart | 
ments inthe palace. But the lamp of life was now sunk low, and the 
fatigue of so long a journey produced a severe shock in a constitution | 
much enfeebled by incessant labour and vexation. He grew every day 
worse, and, during his illness, the king came frequently to enqnire after | 
his health, On one of these visits, as Da Vinci was raising himself up| 
in bed, to thank the king forthe honour done him, he was seized with al 
fainting fit, and the monarch stooping to support him, Lionardo expired in| 


his arms. 


This festival of the Romish church is also in the Episcopalian calender; | 


Mr. Audley says, ‘the word invention sometimes signifies the finding a thing 
that was hidden;’ thence the name of this festival, which celebrates the 
alledged finding of the Cross of Christ by St, Helena, who is said to have 
found three crosses on Mount Calvary, but the true one could not be distin- 
guished, tilla sick woman being placed on each, was healed by one, which 
was therefore pronounced the veritable cross, Wandley quotes, that ‘the 
custody of the eross was committed to the bishop of Jerusalem, Every 
Easter Sunday it was exposed to view, and pilgrims from all countries were 
indulged with little picees of it enehased in gold or gems, What was most 
astonishing, the sacred wood was never lessened, although it was perpetu- 
ally diminished, for it possessed a secret power of vegetation,’ It appears 
from Ribadeneira, that St. Paulinus says, ‘the cross being a piece of wood 
without sense or fecling, yet seemeth to have in ita living and everlasting 
virtue; and from that time tothis it permitteth itself to be parted and divi 
ded to comply with innumerable persons, and yet suffereth no loss or detri- 
ment, but remains as entire asif it had never been cut, so that it can be 
severed, parted, and divided, for those among whom it is to be distributed, 
and still remains whole and entire for all that come to reverence and 
adore it,’ 

Though having no reference to the preceding, we may perhaps be excused 
for introducing here a few remarks connected with the Constellation, THe 
Cross or tne Soctu. It is in about one hundred and eighty-five degrees 
of longitude; its south-polar distance is about thirty-nine degrees. Hum- 
boldt who observed the cross of the south, thus eloquently describes it :—*The 


lower regions of the air were loaded with vapors for some days, We saw dis- 


tinetly for the first time, the cross of the south, only in the night of the 4th and | 
| Sth of July, in the sixteenth degree of latitude. It was strongly inclined, 


and appeared from time to time between the clouds, the centre of which, 


furrowed by uncondensed lightnings, reflected asilver light. The pleasure | 


felt on discovering the southern cross was warmly shared by such of the 
crew ashad lived in the colonies, Inthe solitude of the seas we hail a star 


as a friend from whom we have been long separated. Among the Portu- 


| guese and the Spaniards peculiar motives seem to increase this feeling: a 


religious sentiment attaches them toa constellation, the form of which recals 
the sign of the faith planted by their ancestors in the deserts of the new 
world. The two great stars which mark the summit and the foot of the 
cross, having nearly the same right ascension, it follows that the constella- 
tion is almost vertical at the moment when it passes the meridian, This 
circumstance is known to every nation that lives beyond the tropics, or in 
the southern hemisphere. Itis kvown at what hour of the night, in differ- 
ent seasons, the southerncross is erect, or inclined. Itisa time-piece that 
advances very regularly nearly four minutes a day; and no other group of 
stars exhibitstothe naked eye an olservation of timesoeasily made. How 
often have we heard our guides exclaim, inthe savanuahs of Venezuela, or 
in the desert extending from Lima to Truxillo, «midnight is past, the cross 
hbeginstobend!’ How often these words reminded us of the affecting scene, 
where Paul and Virginia, seated near the source of the river of Lataniers, 


conversed together for the last time; and when the old man,at the sight of | 


the southern cross, warns them that it is time to separate !” 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 4. 
STORM:NG OF SERINGAPATAM, IN 1799. 


Scringapatam is a city of Hindostan, in Mysore, and for a considerable 
time, the capital of the province, two hundred and fifteen miles southwest 
of Madras. The population in 1800 was estimated at upwards of twenty 
thousand, in 1820, it was stated at less than ten thousand, the diminution 


isowing to the removal of the court. [1 is situated at the upper end of an 


island in the Canvery, and has existed as a fortress from a remote period, | 


During the reigns of Hyder Aly an his son Tippoo Sultan, it rose to a 
desree of wealth and splendor before unknown, and was supposed to con- 
tuin one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. In 1792, Seringapatam 
was invested by the Britis: and allied armies, under Lord Cornwallis, 
amounting to four hundred thousand men, ‘Tippoo Sultan, terrified, retin- 
quished half his dominions, and paid to the conquerors three millions tive 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. On the dth of May, 1799, it was again 
invested by the forces of the British and Nizara, and taken by storm, 
Lord Harris who was appointed to conduct this war against Tippoo Sultan, 
had under his command more than fifty thousand men, and with these he 
advanced to the siege. The walls having been destroyed by the fire of 
the English batteries, the troops moved from the trenches in the beat of the 
day. and crossed the rocky bed of the Cavery, under an extremely heavy 
fire. The fort was strong, both in its natural position, and the stupendous 
works by whieh it was surrounded: but no resistance could check the 
iipetuosity of the assailants, who ascended the ramparts in spite of every 
obstacle, ‘Tippoo, w!o had fonght hkea common soldier, was found, with 
mueh difficulty, buried beneat eap of slain; his sons, on receiving an 
assurance of safety, surrendered themselves to the victors, and the British 
standard was triumphantly raised on the walls of Seringapatam. 


DEATH OF DPR. ISAAC BARROW, 1577. 


This great divine, and eminent mathematician was born in London, 
in 1630. Dr. Barrow was appointed master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on which occasion the king said +that he had given it to the most 
learned man in his kingdom.’ ‘The sermons of this able theologist evince 
deep and original thought, The four on the disputed doctrine have com- 
pletely exhausted the subject. A discourse, however, of more practical 
and useful tendency, is his sermon on Contentment, in which he forcibly 
states the many reasons which man has not only to bear with patience 
‘the ills that flesh is heir to,’ but to be thankful for an existence in which 
happiness greatly preponderates over misery. Barrow was always a 
great smoker--he used to say that nothing assisted his wits so much— 
nothing so readily set him to thinking. Charles the Second used to say 
of him, that he exhausted every subject on which he touched. 


This celebrated mathematician and astronomer was born in 1749, He 
| Was the son of a farmer in Normandy; being sent to Paris, he soon dis. 
tinguished himself by his know!edge of analysis, and the highest branches 
of geometry, in which, however, Lagrange was superior to Lim, Laplace 





was chosen a mem!er of the Academy of Sciences, one of the forty of the 
French Academy, and member of the bureau des longitudes, In 1796 
appea.ed his famous work Exposition du Systeme du Monde, (fifth edition, 
Paris, 4to.) Laplace did not remain a stranger to politics, and after the 18th 
of Brumaire, was made minister of the interior by the First Consul. But 
from the conversations of Napo'eon with Las Cases, it is evident that Napo- 
‘leon was not satisfied with his minister. +A geometrician of the first rank, 
says the Emperor, ‘he did not reach mediocrity as a statesman. From the 
‘first, the Consuls became sensible they had made a mistake in his appoint. 
ment, 


He never viewed any subject in its true light: Le was always occu- 





_pied with subtilties ; his notions were all problematic, and he carried the 
| spirit of the infinitely sma/l into the administration.’ After six weeks there- 
fore, Lucien Bonaparte received his portfolio, Napoleon made Laplace 
‘a senator, vice-chancellor and chancellor of tie senate, and member of the 
In a report to the senate in 1805, Laplace proved the 
| necessity of restoring the Gregorian calendar, and abolishing that of the 
‘republic. In 1814, Laplace voted for the abdication of Napoleon, and the 


king created hima peer, with the title of marquis. 


legion of honor. 


| 
DEATH OF NAPOLEON, 1821. 

| 

| This extraordinary man, the late Emperor of France, whom Lafayette 
‘termed ‘Napoleon the Immense,’ died at St. Helena,—an island in the 
| Atlantic ocean, twenty-seven miles in circuit,—here he was kept in exile, 
i by the British government, six years. He was buried in a romantic spot, 
{near a crystal spring of water, and beneath some beautiful willow-trees, 
and by his side lies the sword he wore upon the field of Austerlitz Fora 
likeness of Napoleon we would refer our readers to Mr. Dorfeuille’s Mu- 
|scum, where is exhibited a cast taken by Dr. Antommarchi from the face of 
Napoleon immediately after he had breathed his last. 


FRIDAY, MAY 6 
BATTLE OF PRAGUE, 1757. 


In this celebrated battle the Austrians were defeated by the king of Prus- 
sia, and their whole camp taken. 

Prague is the capital of Bohemia; is built on seven hills, and contains 
$5,000 inhabitants. The finest ornament of Prague is the university, 
which is frequented by a great number of students; there is also a magnifi- 
cent college, formerly belonging to the Jesuits, aud the Jews have nine syna- 
| gogues : these are in what is called the Old Town. The New Town 
‘contains fine structures, handsome gardens, and large streets; also an arse- 
ual, and a secular foundation, whose abbess was a princess of the empire. 


|The Little Town, which is the most ancient part of Prague, has broad 
streets, and is very populous. ‘The Hradschin once belonged to the Little 
Town, but in 1756 it was made the fourth town of Prague: its principal 


buildings are the royal palace, in which is a hall, one hundred paces long 
and forty broad, without any pillar to support the roof; the cathedral of 
St. Vert, containing the burial-place of the kings and many relics; the 
chapel of Our Lady of Loretto; tie magnificent arcliepiscopal palace ; 
and the large palace of Tochronin. Prague has suffered frequent devasta- 
}tions by war. 





SATURDAY, MAY 7. 
ST. JOHN OF BEVERLY, Ac Deo 721, 


Was born at Harpham, a village in the north of England, In the reign 
of king Alfred, he was made bishop of Hexham; he gave venerable 
Rede the orders of deacon and priest; and built the monastery of Beverly, 
then a forest, now a market town, twenty-seven miles from York, where he 
died in 1721. 
liam of Malmesbury relates, that the inhabitants of Beverly acknowledge 
the sanctity of their patron, because the fiercest bulls being dragged with 
| the strongest ropes, by the Justiest men, into his church-yard, lose their fury, 


Bede assigns severa! miracles to him in his lifetime. Wil- 


become as gentle as lambs, and being left to their freedom, innocently sport 
themselves, instead of goring and trampling with their horns and feet all 
/thateome nearthem, It is related by another author that in 1312, on the 
| feast of St. Bernard, wonderful oil miraculously issued from his sepulchre, 
| whieh was a sovereign remedy against many diseases. Also, that king 
Ethelstan laid his knife on the saint’s altar,in pledge, that if by his interfe- 
rence he obtained a victory over the Scots, le would enrich his church; 
‘by his merits of the saint he conquered, and desiring to have a sign as a 
perpetual testimony of prerogative over the Scots, Le struck his sword into 
arock near Dunbar castle, which for many ages retained a mark of a yard 
in length from the blow, and this was referred to by king Edward I. before 
pope Boniface, in proof of his right over Scotland. Ethelstan, in conse: 
quence of his victory, granted right of sanctuary to the church of Beverly, 
with other privileges. 
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